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WHITE HORSE 


Providing for to-morrow as well as to-day 


Suppose that good fortune has brought you a 
bottle of White Horse, as sometimes it may, 
even in this fifth year of war. 

You pour out a modest measure of this genial 
spirit into your glass. What is your immediate 
reaction? First you recognise the delicate and 
distinctive aroma of the White Horse you have 
known in times of peace. Then you raise the 
glass to your lips and at once your palate con- 
firms your first impressions — that White Horse 
Whisky was never better than it is to-day. 

This is quite true, and here is the reason. The 


White Horse Whisky in your glass is a whisky of 


WHITE HORSE 


tqual loa Fine Liqueur 


| 
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the past and was growing old when this war was 
young. Stocks laid down long ago, matured and 
maturing, provide the White Horse supplies for 
to-morrow as well as to-day. Whisky as great 
as the White Horse you knew in time of peace, 
whisky which is always ‘fine as a fine liqueur.’ 

The 


of regulated supply is an 


present system 


essential provision to en- 
sure for you the enjoy- 
ment of really good 
whisky both to-day, and 


in the years to come. 
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The World Copyright of ail the Editorial Matter, hoth Illustrations and Letterpress, 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 15, 


GENERAL SIR BERNARD MONTGOMERY, NEW C.-IN-C. OF 


THE BRITISH ARMIES ON 


is Strictly Reserved in Great Britain, the British Dominions and Colonies, Europe, and the United States of America. 


1944. 


THE WESTERN FRONT, TAKING AN 


AL FRESCO MEAL WITH LT.-GEN. SIR OLIVER LEESE, K.C.B. (RIGHT), HIS SUCCESSOR IN COMMAND OF THE BIGHTH ARMY. 


Lieut.-General Sir Oliver Leese, the successor of General Montgomery as C.-in-C. of 
the Eighth Army, has been Sir Bernard's right-hand man from the time of El Alamein 
onward. A tall—éft. 2 in.—dark, heavily-moustached Coldstream Guards officer, 
the third baronet of his line, he accompanied his senior officer to Cairo from 
England, and was placed in command of the 30th Corps, which included the 5Ist High- 
land Division and some of the cream of the English ‘infantry. Among his men he 


| 


is a great favourite, by qualities of leadership as well as personal popularity, a cool, 
unrufled soldier with remarkable organising powers. It is said that in the fierce 
actions and long campaign to Tunis he never made a mistake. General Montgomery, 
now in England, before leaving, said: ‘1 shall hand over with complete and absolute 
confidence to a very experienced fighting general.'’ Sir Oliver was educated at Eton 
and is only forty-nine years of age. 
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HE Henry VII. Chapel in Westminster Abbey 
is not only the shrine of English Kings and 
Queens. It is, par excellence, the national shrine of 
England and of all this sceptred isle and indeed, of 
all the great Empire of which the religious and 
administrative City of Westminster is the centre. 
It is the Abbey, as Kipling wrote, ‘“‘ that makes us 
we.”’ Here our temper- 
ate Kings are crowned, 
and here rests the im- 
mortal dust of the 
greatest of them all—a 
woman, Elizabeth. If 
ever a Briton needs to 
take courage from the 
past, let him enter this 
cool and undying place 
and stand or kneel 
awhile beneath its 
glorious roof. He will 
feel, as the transient 
minutes merge with the 
watching centuries, the 
whole of English history 
bidding him keep faith 
with the noble dead 
and the still unborn. 


Then, maybe, he will 
look up and see the 
light of the English sky 
pouring through one of 
the great windows under “ 
the range of sculptured 
demi-angels. And it was 
may be that he _ will 
then remember with a 
flash, crowding through 
the other instinctive memories of that 
place, how once in an English summer a 
few hundred English boys went into those 
skies, when they were polluted by tyrants, 
and fought there a battle against odds 
which out-marathoned Marathon, Only, unlike 
Marathon, it was not the tyrannical many 
who triumphed, but the handful of free 
men. And as he listens to the silent past 
speaking to him, he will recapture some of 
the tense drama and exaltation of that 
most English of English hours: hear the 
sound of the great engines warming up on 
the Kentish and Middlesex aerodromes, see 
the awed crowds in the streets and the 
lonely husbandman in the fields looking up- 
wards, and glimpse, too, those swift wings 
of the morning, caught by the sun’s rays, 
darting down on the surprised, doomed 
destroyer: ‘‘ Achtung! Achtung! Spitfeuer!/”’ 











too, in and beneath one of 
those glorious windows between the rose, 
the portcullis and the _ fleur-de-lys there 
will be something fitting to that place to 
recall in particular the Battle of Britain 
and the Few who fought it. It depends 
on the now living people of Britain for 
whom that battle was primarily fought. 
A few weeks ago there was issued, under 
the great names of Lord Trenchard and 
Lord Dowding—the men who respectively 
made and commanded the force that won the 
Battle of Britain—an appeal for {20,000 to con- 
vert the beautiful eastern chapel in the 
Henry VII. Chapel into a memorial to the air 
crews of the R.A.F. who fought in the Battle of 
Britain. There, after the war, it is proposed, 
shall be placed a Roll of Honour 
anonymously donated and in course of prepara- 
tion—commemorating the names of those who gave 
their lives in the battle ; stained-glass panes depict- 
ing the armorial badges of the squadrons engaged ; 
and the furnishings of a chapel for prayer, to be 
named the Royal Air Force Chapel. 


Perhaps, 








At first only a small fraction of that {20,000 was 
subscribed. Perhaps this was because the sum 
asked for is so small that the man in the street 


for whom the appeal was primarily intended 


THE NEW BRITISH MUSEUM—THE FACADE, 


n “ The Illustrated Londun News” 
‘‘an excess of columns,. and bareness of entablature,” 
so far as to say that the central portico 


“KAMEHAMEHA, 


“The great interest which the aggressive policy of the French Government towards 
Islands has excited on behaif of their King Kamehameha III., 
and the incipient constitution of which he is the intelligent administrator, 
to procure a beautiful full-length 
portrait of his Majesty as he usually appears dressed, in a rich Windsor uniform, 
on the occasion of a consultation with the somewhat turbulent members of his 
glory of conferring weg them [the islands) 


the Sandwich 
induced us, at much 


cabinet— 
already wastingod 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


supposed that it would be subscribed in an hour by a 
few grateful millionaires and City Companies. But 
it was not for millionaires and City Companies that 
the pilots of the Battle of Britain died. ‘‘ Never,” 
declared Mr. Churchill in the midst of the fight, ‘‘ has 
so much been owed by so many to so few.’’ It is 
to the many that this appeal is directed, for the 
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ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS AND QUOTATIONS FROM ‘“‘ THE ILLUSTRATED 


LONDON NEWS ’’ OF JANUARY 13, 1844. 
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SMIRKE’S DESIGN.” IT IS AS WE KNOW 


1844, we read that the general objection to the facade of the British Museum 
“Civil Eneineer and Architects’ Journal,” 
“threatens to be considerably inferior to that of the Post Office, and hardly better than 


FROM SIR R. 


of January 13, 


and one writer, in the 


that of the College of Physicians.” 





KING OF THE SANDWICH ISLANDS, IN 


trouble and expense, 


to him is due the . . 
_the blessings of enlightened councils . 


Chapel, if it is to be what it should be, must be the 
memorial of their gratitude and remembrance. It 
is not so much donations of hundreds or thousands vi 
pounds that are needed to fulfil the grcat conception 
of Lord Trenchard, Lord Dowding and the Dean of 
Westminster, as a grateful multitude of shillings or 
even pennies. 


The Battle of Britain stands in a class by itself. 
Other battles are all-important for the moment and 


etter ia the 


COUNCIL.” 


has 
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are then forgotten in the all-absorbing significance 
of the next. But the Battle of Britain will remain 
eternally interesting to mankind. There are only 
two battles in British history which can compare 
with it—Trafalgar and the defeat of the Armada. 
And, in truth, it was more important than either. 
For Trafalgar, momentous as were its results, did 
not exactly save Eng- 
land, for by the time 
it was fought England 
was already saved. And 
defeat of the 
Armada, though it cer- 
tainly saved England, 
was wrought as much 
by the direct hand of 
Heaven as by the efforts 
of Drake and his sea- 
dogs. ‘‘ God blew with 
his winds, and they 
were scattered.”’ But, 
though the. hand of God 
was manifest in the 
Battle of Britain, mortal 
victory in it was not 
aided by any uncontrol- 
lable natural cause. 
Indeed the weather of 
that August and early 
September was exactly 
what Hitler had been 
demanding. It was 
glorious, clear, invasion 
weather. But it was not 
Hitler and Goering’s air 
spearhead that turned 
it to their advantage. It 
was the handful of 
British boys—hopelessly outnumbered—whose 
skill, faith and courage it is now proposed 
to commemorate in Westminster Abbey. 


IT TO-DAY. 


went 





ee 


The Pied Piper of Hamelin, though de- 
lightfully told in Browning’s verse, is not a 
very flattering or pleasant story. Ingratitude 
is a human trait, but it can seem in the light 
of after events a very despicable one. It 
would certainly seem so to our descendants if 
we left no visible memorial behind us of that 
priceless sacrifice made for us in 1940 by 
those dauntless pilots of the Royal Air Force. 
But for them there would be no Westminster 
Abbey to hand down to posterity. Nor would 
there be many other things which the future 
will take for granted. There is not an unborn 

. generation of Englishmen which will not owe 
them a debt. But no generation has more 
cause to be grateful than our own. Had they 
tired of the strain, yielded even for a care- 
less hour, or refused to pay one jot of the 
urgent price demanded of them, the battle—as 
closely fought as any in history—would have 
gone the other way. Then the seas of tyrannic 
power would have closed over our heads, the 
bombers of the Crooked Cross would have 
erased London as Warsaw was erased, and the 
Panzers would have passed into England 
across the newly-christened German Channel. 
What the peoples of Poland and other con- 
quered lands have suffered we should have 
suffered and be suffering still. 


Most of us to-day are hard-pressed and, in 
time, strength and purse, living at.a stretch, 
for we—the Many—are now striving to com- 
plete the last lap of the great race which 
the Few enabled us to begin when we 
were still too unready, fat and untrained 
to run it. But we are not so poor or so harassed 
that we cannot out of our full hearts set aside a 
small offering to mark—in the most sacred shrine 
of our race, dedicated under God to all the great 
causes for which we are fighting—the sacrifice of 
those who fell in that noblest and grandest of fights. 
“They went with songs to the battle: they were 
young.”’ It was characteristic of their gay‘ and 
carefree hearts that they made so little of their 
own sacrifice. 
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MEN WHO SHAPE OUR DESTINIES: No. 2—ADMIRAL SIR A. 


An Exciustve Portrait By Y. Karsu, oF OTtawa. 


CUNNINGHAM. 


ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET 
D.S.O. 


THE PRESENT FIRST SEA LORD AND FORMERLY COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, MEDITERRANEAN : 


SIR ANDREW CUNNINGHAM, G.C.B., 


was the tribute paid to 
that leadership and 
history 

the Mediterranean, Admiral 


{ 


ij as First Lord 


Mediterranean, by Mr 


Fleet Sir Andrew Cunningham is the second { him as C.-in 
jies by that brilliant photographer, Y. Karsh, « September, and skill was rewarded 
t of his Majesty the King appeared in events in naval 

in 


Andrew Cunningham ) 
i. This succeed 


the surrender f the 


of Admiral of the 


This portrait 
remarkable 


ir series of 
Yttawa, whose magnificent 
issue * Admiral f the 
shit and skill, has gaine 


spectacular 
After his glorious career in 
the late Sir Dudley Poun 
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YOUTH FLIES IN FORTRESSES: 
DAY - RAIDING FORCES WHICH 


MAJOR DANIEL F. RIVA, 24-YEAR-OLD COMMANDER OF A FORTRESS SQUADRON, WITH A WAI: 
GUNNER, 20-YEAR-OLD S/SERGEANT JOHN LEAHY, OF THE FORTRESS “ VIBRANT VIRGIN.” 


My 


CREWS OF FLYING FORTRESSES, JUST BRIEFED FOR A BIG RAID, ATTEND A SERVICE 
IN A HUT CHAPEL ATTACHED TO THEIR STATION, AND RECEIVE HOLY COMMUNION. 


PFC. OTIS L. STARNES SETS HIS SEAL ON THE RIP-CORD OF 
A PARACHUTE TO SHOW ITS OWNER THAT IT HAS BEEN 
CAREFULLY EXAMINED AND PASSED, 


LIEUT. GEORGE E. WEBB, THE 24-YEAR-OLD NAVIGATOR 
OF THE FLYING FORTRESS “ FIGHTIN’ COCK,’’ PHOTOGRAPHED CLIMBING STEADILY ABOVE THE CLOUDS, FLYING 
BEFORE ENTERING HIS AIRCRAFT FOR A MISSION, LEAVING THEIR’ BASE IN BRITAIN TO DEAI 


UR photographs, 

taken at a Flying 

Fortress station in 

Britain, show  typica 

examples of the young 

American airmen who 

form the crews of these 

famous day-raiding 

bombers. Youth is the 

keynote of nearly all 

these combat squadrons, 

most of the crews having 

been schoolboys or 

little more than school- 

boys—at the outbreak 

of war. The particular 

station whose crews form 

the subject of our pic- 

tures is a “ kinder- 

garten"’ group, whose 

principal flying officers, 

two “old men" of 

twenty-nine, are the 

oldest members The 

“baby " of the station, 

a captain, has yet to 

celebrate his twentieth 

birthday. The Com- 

manding Officer, Lt.- 

Colonel Vandevanter, 

who has flown Fortresses 
BOMBARDIER EICHWALD (LEFT) IS ALSO A GUNNER, AS IS into battle over the * f7HREE YOUNG OFFICERS OF THE FORTRESS “LUCKY STRIKE” IN DISCUSSION. 
NAVIGATOR LIEUT, GEORGE EF. WEBB, WITH Him, THEY \ Philippines, Java, and / (err To RIG! LIEUT. N, L. WEIDER, LIEUT. J. J. PORVENCIO, AND LIEUT. D. BAKER. 
‘FIGHTIN’ cock.” Australia, and has led 
his unit on numerous 
oniwmnued oppossie. 


ARE READY TO CLIMB INTO THE 


‘ 
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TYPICAL YOUNG MEN OF THE 
ARE BLASTING NAZI EUROPE. 
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4: NAVIGATOR L/LIEUT. JOHN AGED TWENTY-FOUR, AT WORK IN THE 
OF HIS FLYING FORTRESS, ELLEN III." HE ONCE SHOT DOWN AN ME. J09. 


DURKOV, 
““ MARY 
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27-YEAR-OLD LIEUT. MIKE 


' HUGGING HIS “BAG OF TRICKS,” 
EICHWALD, BOMBAKDIER OF THE “ FIGHTIN’ COCK," GETS 
READY TO BOARD HIS FORTRESS FOR ANOTHER MISSION. 





LT.-COLONEL VANDEVANTER, THE 26-YEAR-OLD COM- / > 
FORTRESSES BOUND FOR EUROPE GAIN HEIGHT AFTER MANDING OFFICER OF A FORTRESS STATION IN BRITAIN, ¥ a 
4 ANOTHER BLOW AT GERMANY’S WAR POTENTIAL. PHOTOGRAPHED ON HIS RETURN FROM A _ RAID. 4 
Se ee ee ee 4 
Continued.) 
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A SERGEANT AND CORPORAL RECONDITIONING "AN A-3 LIFE RAFT, TWO OF WHICH ARE Pa) 
CARRIED IN EACH FORTRESS. THE RAFTS, HOLDING FIVE MEN, HAVE SAVED MANY LIVES. 


missions over Germany 
and Occupied Europe, 
is just twenty-six. His 
deputy, Major Preston 
Piper, is twenty-seven. 
Major Piper led this 
group in the highly 
successful shuttle raid 
over Regensburg, and 
heroically rescued most 
of his crew of the 
Fortress ‘‘ Lulu Belle" 
when he was forced 
down into the Atlantic 
after being damaged over 
Bordeaux during a re- 
turn flight from Africa, 
L/Lieut. Arnold Levine, 
seen in one of our 
pictures, also went on 
the Regensburg raid as 
an observer-gunner, 
though his duties are 
those of an Engineering 
Officer. On landing in 
Africa, this twenty-one- 
year-old dynamo imme- 
diately pressed into ser- 
vice every available man 
at the emergency landing 
ground to repair battle 





damage, teaching them AN INTELLIGENCE OFFICER (ON RIGHT, WEARING GLASSES) 
how to do minor repairs INTERROGATES THI CREW OF THE FORTRESS SLO JOE o 
while attending to all 4% ON THEIR RETURN FROM A RAID ON GERMANY. 
major repairs himself. 












MONGST 

the plati- 

tudes drummed 
into one in youth 
was: “A busy 
man can always 
find time to do 
something 
more.’’ The 
logical side of 
onewasrevolted: 
FIELD-MARSHAL VISCOUNT WAVELL, it seemed so 
VICEROY OF INDIA, THE AUTHOR OF obvious that if a 
‘““ ALLENBY IN EGYPT,” THE BOOK man’s work left 
REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. him barely 


Lord Wavell of Cvrenaica and Winchester, h ti f 
now Viceroy of India, commanded a division enough time for 
at Aldershot when he began Allenby’s sleep (you can 





biography ; in 1937 he went to command in > 
Palestine, where he remained until 1938, prop a_ white- 
when he returned to England and took over paper against 


the Southern Command. From 1939-41 he 
was C.-in-C., Middle East, and then went to 
India as Commander-in-Chief. 


the water-bottle 
while you are 
absent-mindedly 
bolting your unsavoured food, but even the most indus- 
trious of men cannot read while he is asleep), he simply 
couldn't fit anything extra in, whereas the idle man had 
plenty of spare time for new duties. Yet there was a 
basis of truth in it. It is usually the lazy or hesitating 
man who says, “I simply could not fit that in’”’ ; 
the able and energetic man of quick decisions, still 
reserving certain hours for ease and recreation, can 
usually run through the dates in his diary and find 
‘unforgiving minutes,’’ in Kipling’s phrase, 
which might as well be interestingly occupied as 
wasted in sheer inertia. Allenby, who during his 
most strenuous times found leisure for the study of 
wild life—in particular, birds—and, when a subordinate 
quoted Aischylus in English in a despatch, said : 
‘If we quote it, we might as well quote it in Greek,” 
produced the Greek from memory, was one 
His biographer is another. 

Wavell’s first part of Allenby’s life was 
started seven years ago, and produced in 1940. 
‘ Just,’”’ he says, ‘‘ as I had got fairly started on the 
writing I was sent to command in Palestine, and soon 
had to deal with a rebellion there. I returned to 
England in 1938 to take over the Southern Command, 


a few 


and 
example. 
Lord 





AN ALLENBY BRIDGE. 
over a stretch of the Avon near Salisbury, where Allenby often fished, 


‘This fishing bridge 
was put up by Colonel Bailey, 
and may typify the inner, 


of Lake, and other friends, 


flowers and peace. 


the largest and busiest in England, and again could 


spare little time for writing. When I was ordered 
to the Middle East, two months before the beginning 
of the present war, I had almost finished the account 


of Allenby’s military career, but had not begun the 
equally, or more, interesting history of his work as 
High Commissioner in Egypt. As I saw little prospect 
of writing while this war lasted, I arranged to publish 
what had already been done, leaving the Egyptian 
story till after the war.” 

But for the first two years of the war Lord Wavell’s 
headquarters were in Egypt, and “‘ it seemed a pity ”’ 
not to advantage of the local records and 
memories All that time when he was coping with 
forces he snatched at chances of adding 
Gradually the present volume was compiled. 


take 


superior 
a little. 
A Study 
C.M.G., 


Allenby 
G.C.B., 


108. 6d.) 


** Allenby in Egypt.” Being Volume II. of “ 
By Field Marshal Viscount Wavell, 
Illustrated 


in Greatness,” 


MLC., Vieeroy of India, (Harrap 


The great drive for waste paper goes on, 


and 


“‘ ALLENBY IN EGYPT”: 


in memory of a fellow-fisherman, 
deeper side of his nature, which loved the country and birds and 
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: By FIELD-MARSHAL VISCOUNT WAVELL, G.C.B., C.M.G., 
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An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


It was written in spare hours, or half-hours, often 
separated by days, weeks, or even months, during two 
years of intense military work. Some of it was 
written in my frequent aeroplane journeys. On being 
transferred to India nearly two years ago, I laid 
the manuscript aside. I felt, however, that the 


record of Allenby’s courage and leadership could not 
fail to be an inspiration in these troubled times. 
So I have lately made a special effort to revise and 
complete it.” 


a 
is 





HIS PET STORK IN THE RESIDENCY 
GARDEN, CAIRO. 


LORD ALLENBY WITH 


So here it is: the story of 
Allenby’s five years in Egypt, 
with a postscript about his last 
quiet years when he travelled 
all over the globe, served chari- 
ties, watched birds, spoke on the 
preservation of trees, fished on 
the Tay, and had honours piled 
upon a breast rather desolate 
because of the death of his only 
son in action. Egypt, with its 
new nationalism, its ambitious 
King, its crafty politicians, its 
student mobs, 
its poor fella- 
heen, the 
Sudan, the 
Suez Canal, 
and the 
Capitulations, 
was no easy 
thing to under- 
take; and in 
Zaghiul, a 
vain _ idealist 
who did more 
mischief than 
he meant, and whom Allenby point- 
blank accused of being responsible 
for the murder of Sir Lee Stack, he 
had to cope with a remarkable 
demagogue for whose exiles and 
releases he was equally blamed by 
one set of people or another. But 
he kept steadily in view the kindred 
interests of Egyptian freedom, good 
government in Egypt, and the safety 





But he did not 
impatiently 
exclaim: ‘‘A 
plague on both 
your houses,”’ 
and when the 
time came for 
him to throw 
his hand in he 
had set Anglo- 
Egyptian rela- 
tions on a path 





from which 
there has been 
no return. 
It is im- 
possible to read 
this noble, 
modest and ion aii . 
sagacious book a wd HLUL ASHA. 
hout bl Great Britain’s principal opponent in Egypt 
about a noble, from 1919-1925, he was deported to Malta in 
modest and March 1919; returned to Egypt in April 1921 ; 
ss was deported to Aden in December 1921 ; and 
Sagacious Man vetumed to Eeypt Egypt rom Jan He 
and no to was Prime Minister of Egypt from January 26, 
7 1924, to November 24, 
think about 


the biographer as much as about the subject. For one 
soldier-statesman is writing of another, and Lord Wavell 
has taken over a job much like Allenby’s last job, and 
a far more difficult and complicated one. The Egyptian 
problem, in view of the insurgence of nationalism and 
the wobbling and ignorance of politicians at home, was 
tangled enough. But at least there was a small and 
comparatively homogeneous population, a qualified 
independence for Egypt was a generally agreed 
aim, and the man who was alternately abused for 
“‘ giving way to agitators’ and for dealing too firmly 
with Egyptians and with politicians at home, ulti- 
mately laid the basis of what is now a working and 
harmonious settlement, whatever modifications of it 
may be agreed upon in the future. 

But Lord Wavell in India has to face fifty Egypts 
in one, a conglomeration of problems of which very 
few men of high abilities and aims have been able 
even to suggest a working solution. And he has to 
control India, to hold India together, to allay the 
suspicions and soothe the exasperations of a hundred 
warring races, religions, castes, and interests, whilst 
keeping dominantly in mind the responsibility of 
Britain for the welfare of the dumb millions of 
villagers who till the soil and know nothing of politics. 
And all this he must do with the vast shadow of the 
Japanese threat looming in the East. 

How far he will progress in his mission no man 
can tell. But had we known nothing of him before, 
this book would in itself have given adequate proof 
of his adequacy to understand and do all that a man 
could. He is no blind worshipper of Allenby: “ the 
Bull’’ whose fits of temper were the result of the 
self-suppression of a strongly emotional, reticent 
man, and the impatience of a straight, strong man 





of the British Empire: aware all LORD ALLENBY WITH HIS MOTHER AND LADY ALLENBY. ‘‘ THIS PHOTOGRAPH 
the time that we could go a long WAS TAKEN AT FELIXSTOWE IN I919, ON THE OCCASION OF LORD ALLENBY’S 
way in Egypt, provided that we RECEIVING THE FREEDOM OF THE CITY.” 

kept our naval domination of the 

Mediterranean, which factions at home were always with dallying, cowardice, and wickedness. But he 
imperilling. He had to cope at one time with sees every issue clearly as Allenby saw it; it seems 
the ignorance and pliability of Ramsay MacDonald that he would have taken almost every step as 
(who attacked our rule when out of office and Allenby took it; and he can be trusted to be as 
stood up for it when in office) and the stiffness unswerving as Allenby in the pursuit of what may 
and lack of imagination of Austen Chamberlain be called ‘* the true interests of all parties concerned.’ 
must never slashes or cease as long as shove is @ war to win—so turn out every scrap you have. 
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JET-PROPULSION EXPLAINED: A SYSTEM NOW IN ITS PRACTICAL STAGE. 


Drawn BY OUR SpeEcIAL Artist, G., H. Davis 
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DIAGRAMMATIC DRAWINGS EXPLAINING THE PRINCIPLE EMPLOYED IN BRITAIN’S NEW JET-PROPELLED FIGHTER. 


PH The announcement that jet-propelled fighter aircraft have successfully passed tests hose—and reacts on the atmosphere to create a forward thrust. It is this con 
y's and will soon be in production for the Allies brings to the fore a system on which | tinuous forward thrust which keeps the aircraft in flight. Apart from the lack of 

inventors in various countries have been working for years. Our drawings explain vibration in a jet-propelled aircraft, it is claimed that the system has the added 
advantage of operating in the stratosphere without such modifications as are neces 
sary in propeller-driven aircraft, the jet working with equal efficiency in rarefied 
atmospheres. Moreover, the absence of propellers means the absence of slipstream 
that powerful current of air which reacts on wings and fuselage—and increases the 
lift and speed of the jet-propelled aircraft Though no figures have been released 
speeds of 500 m.p.h. and more have been hinted at for this type of aircraft, for 
which a great future is anticipated 


in simple form the basic principles of the system. In brief, in a jet propelled } 

he aircraft, air is first sucked in by the rotation of an air compressor and its pressure | 
raised. The compressed air, passing along a pipe, is blended with oil fuel to create 

a combustible mixture, which is set on fire by some suitable means such as a 

as spark-plug The fired mixture, expanding in the combustion chamber, still further | 
: increases its own pressure, and finally streams out through a nozzle at the rear of 

y the aircraft—much as a powerful continuous jet of water comes from a fireman's 


We are indebted to Mr. G. Geoffrey Smith, M.B.E., author of “Gas Turbines and Jet Propulsion for Aircraft,” for permission to redraw some of the ilustrations above 
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ALLIES TO HAVE JET-PROPELLED FIGHTER AIRCRAFT: A 
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A COMPOSITE DESIGN FOR A JET-PROPELLED AIRCRAFT OF THE FUTURE. PUBLISHED IN “ FLIGHT,’’ THE C 
WHICH HAVE BEEN DESCRIBED IN THAT JOURNAL. ANOTHER PAGE OF DRAWINGS, EXPLAINING T 


THE official announcement that jet-propelled fighter aircraft are to go into production in Britain and the United States was | 
the first published reference to a type of aircraft which has been flying in this country since 1941. The story began | 
| 





when Frank Whittle joined the R.A.F. as an apprentice, with the idea of jet-propelled aeroplanes even then prominent in d 
his mind. After passing through the R.A.F. College at Cranwell, Whittle got to work seriously on his ideas, and in 1930 d 
took out his first patent. He could not, however, get any financial backing, and it was not until 1935, when two former io} 
R.A.F. men, Mr. J. C. B. Tinling and Mr. R. D. Williams, visited him with proposals allowing them to produce his invention, ° 
that any further practical steps were taken. That visit resulted in the formation of a company known as Power Jets, | t] 
Limited, and in 1937 the first engine was run in ground tests. Two years later the Air Ministry placed an order with the re 
Gloster Aircraft Company for an aeroplane fitted with the Whittle jet-propulsion system, the engines being supplied by Power | P 
Jets, Limited. This aircraft made a successful first flight in May 1941, when it was taken up by Flight Lieut. P. E. G se 
(‘' Gerry "') Sayer, Gloster's chief test pilot, who was killed in a flying accident in October 1942. One of the people connected a 
with the project has described that first flight. The aircraft had been taken to a southern aerodrome by road, and on a | th 
THE LATE PLIGHT LIEUT. FP. EB. CG. SAVER, sunny morning it was wheeled out of its hangar. No more than ten people were present when “ Gerry’ Sayer climbed into | g! 
rs ee havc lento yasgy the cockpit. Settling down, he started the motor, sped across the grass and took off in a climb which carried him up. to e) 
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FT: /A DIAGRAM OF AN AEROPLANE OF THE FUTURE. 
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THE OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE ROYAL AERO CLUB, IT EMBODIES MANY OF THE PROPOSALS 

ING THE SYSTEM OF JET-PROPULSION, APPEARS ELSEWHERE IN THIS ISSUE. 
was 3000 ft. He stayed up for twenty minutes, and when he came down again and climbed out, his only comment was: 
yan ‘It was first-class." The only apparent difference from the ground, with the aircraft overhead, was the 

in distinctive shrill noise of its mechanism. When one of the early models first flew over a Home Counties 
930 | district, many people rushed to shelter, thinking that a heavy bomb was screaming down. The approach 
ner | of the aircraft was heralded by a distant screech, which increased in volume until it resembled the sound 
on, of a giant whistling kettle on the boil, and as it passed overhead the rumble of an engine mingled with 
sts, | the whistle. In an incredibly short time the aeroplane had become a distant speck in the sky. As a 
the result of the experimental flights, authorities on both sides of the Atlantic recognised the tremendous 
wer | possibilities of the Whittle unit. A number of engines have been built and installed here and in America, 

G several hundred successful flights have been made, many of them at high altitude and extreme speed, 
ted and all without a single mishap. Production of jet-propelled fighter aircraft has now been announced 

a the first practical result of Group Captain Whittle’s invention, which has been described as one of the 
nto (| greatest steps forward in the history of aviation. The jet-plane’s performance is still a close secret, but GROUP CAPTAIN, PRANK WHITTLE, THE THIRTY-6IX 
to | experts say that it has a potential speed of over 500 m.p.h assem > esteem Bi yt ott Siem ig 
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INCE last week’s article was written, 
many more details have been made 
public of the action in the Barents Sea, which 
concluded with the sinking of the “‘ Scharn- 
horst,’”” and a number of interesting points 
have emerged from the fuller accounts given 
by various officers who were present. Two 
things must strike everybody who reads 
the story of the various encounters of the 
‘* Scharnhorst ” with different British ships : 
the lack of fighting spirit displayed by the Germans and the 
inefficiency of the *‘ Scharnhorst’s ”’ gunnery. 

It would seem that the German Admiral must have 
been aware of the position of the convoy which was under 
Sir Robert Burnett’s protection. Of that he had doubtless 
been informed by reconnaissance reports from U-boats, 
and possibly also from aircraft. The weather was too 
bad and the twilight too dim for the employment of any 
sort of air striking force, but it may not have precluded 
air reconnaissance; indeed, the first German _ reports 
specifically stated that Admiral Bey’s information was 
derived from that source—though German announcements 
about events at sea are so uniformly mendacious that 
that is no proof. The ‘‘ Scharnhorst’ was thus able to 
steer directly towards the convoy until she was inter- 
cepted by Admiral Burnett’s cruisers. The surprising 
feature of the engagement which then ensued was that 
the *‘ Scharnhorst ’’ made no reply to the cruisers’ gunfire, 
but merely endeavoured to disengage, which she was 
enabled to do by virtue of her superior speed. 
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THE GREAT WORLD WAR: 
GERMAN NAVAL DETERIORATION. 


By Rear-Admiral H. G. THURSFIELD. 


he engaged, turning his ship’s bows on to the enemy in 
order to present a more difficult target. This time the 
enemy did return the fire, and it was at this period that 
the “‘ Norfolk’? was hit by an 11-in. shell and suffered 
some damage and several casualties. But again the 
German captain’s nerve failed him, and instead of closing 
the range and trusting to his superior fire-power to enable 
him to get through the screen, disabling the British 
cruisers on the way, and get at the convoy itself, he turned 
tail and steamed at high speed for his base. The British 
cruisers followed in hot pursuit, and there began the 
part of the action which called for the greatest courage 
and determination on their part. Their réle was then to 
get in touch with the enemy and constantly report his 
position and movements, so that the Commander-in-Chief 
could make sure of intercepting her with the ‘ Duke of 
York.” That entailed their remaining constantly well 
within range ; the retreating enemy’s after-turret, mounting 
three 11-in. guns, could bear on them all the time, while 
if she interrupted her retreat and turned on them they 
might, in the low visibility of 
the Arctic, suddenly find them- 
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- ADNAMS~ . selves at close quarters. But it 


is less exhilarating to retreat than 
L6ov to pursue, and the enemy had no 
e spirit for such a coup. By then 
the ‘“Scharnhorst’s”’ captain 
appeared to be intent on one 
thing only—to regain the shelter 
of the Norwegian fiords. He 
continued his head-long retreat, 


KHARKOV but could not shake off the skilful 

e shadowers on his heels. 
FOLTAVA Of the gun action between the 
e “Duke of York” and_ the 





‘Scharnhorst "’ there is nothing 
new to be recorded; but it is 
clear that the ‘ Scharnhorst ”’ was 
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capable of much higher speed 
than the twenty-seven knots which 
had been officially stated by the 
German Government as her de- 
signed full speed. Moreover, it 
would seem highly probable that, 
as she was not very much slowed 
up by the sea that was 
running, her displacement was 
substantially higher than the 
26,000 tons published by the 
same authority. Under the various 
treaties and agreements in force 
before the outbreak of war, in 
which the German Government 
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had affected voluntarily to join, 
the various Powers undertook to 
inform each other of the character- 
istics of the warships that they 
built. It would seem now to be 
clear that the German Govern- 











THE PRECARIOUS SITUATION OF THE GERMAN ARMY GROUPS 
ENCIRCLEMENT IN THE 


SOUTH BY VATUTIN’S AND KONIEV’S ARMIES. 


Before this issue is in the hands of our readers it is highly probable that Generals Vatutin 
and Koniev will have brought about a catastrophic defeat of von Manstein’s armies. His 
failure to stage anything like a serious counter-attack had rendered his position hopeless by 
January 9, and the fall of Kirovograd, his key fortress in the Dnieper bend, released the 
pincers, of which Nikolayevy formed the southern part, thus closing the exit of from over 
twenty German divisions which kave hung on to Nikopol and Krivoi Rog too long. Meanwhile, 
in the Kiev bulge, vast and victorious Russian forces were driving the shattered enemy past 
Vinnitsa and Jornische, only 20 miles from the railway connecting Odessa with Lvov and 
Warsaw. The Russian intention is to force the Germans to stand and fight or be annihilated. 
There was even little likelihood that the broken armies could reach Rumanian soil. The two ships. 
armies of Vatutin and Koniev in the Western Ukraine were linking up on January 10, and 
were closing round the thousands of Germans in the Smyela and Uman areas. Other Soviet 
armies were also poised for the decisive offensive. 


A MAP SHOWING HOW SIXTY GERMAN DIVISIONS FACED 


It would have been thought that the reasan for 
employing the ‘ Scharnhorst”’ rather than destroyers, 
of which there were half-a-dozen or more available in 
Northern Norway, to attack the convoy was that a heavily 
armed battleship should be able to brush aside resistance 
by the smaller ships of the close escort and make sure of 
reaching the convoy itself. Though escorting cruisers 
could beat off an attempted attack by destroyers, or even 
by enemy cruisers of fighting power comparable with their 
own, they must be practically powerless against a battle- 
ship resolutely and skilfully handled. Yet if a_battle- 
ship, when it comes to the point, is unable to with- 
stand the attacks of comparatively lightly armed cruisers 
long enough to disable three of them by her own far 
heavier fire-power, it is difficult to understand what use 
she can be at all. For all that she did on this occasion 
she might have been a destroyer. She turned away from 
the British cruiser squadron and rapidly steamed out of 
range, steering on several different courses, apparently 
with the object of evading contact. H.M.S. “ Norfolk " 
claimed one hit on the enemy with her 8-in. guns, but this 
was apparently not confirmed—observation must in any 
case have been very difficult, 

Sir Robert Burnett correctly divined the intentions 
of the “ Scharnhorst's"’ captain—or Admiral, if Admiral 
ey, mentioned in the German communiqué, was really 
on board-—-and when the enemy once more came in towards 
the convey from another bearing, his squadron was 
rightly placed once more to intercept the attacker. Again 


ment was completely insincere 
IN THE UKRAINE : from the first in this respect, 
and deliberately communicated 
particulars of their warships which 
were untrue. That, after all, should 
be no surprise; Hitler told us to 
expect as much in “ Mein Kampf.” 

No praise can be too high 
for the destroyer attack. When 
it was made the ‘“ Scharnhorst ” 
had all her guns in action, six 
59-in. on either broadside, which 
were available against the attacking 
All the destroyers pushed 
their attack home to close range, 
going in to «.° less than some 
2,000 yards before firing their 
torpedoes. But even that was 
not enough for the Norwegian destroyer, H.Nor.M.S. 
“Stord.” She held her fire until she was so close 
that those watching thought she must be _ risking 
collision, and fired her torpedoes at no more than some 
500 yards—her captain was not risking a miss. Norway 
has more to avenge than we have in this country, and her 
gallant seamen in the “Stord” did not forget that. 
Intrepidity was well rewarded, for the ‘‘ Stord’’ was not 
hit, nor did her torpedoes miss. To Commander 
Meyrick’s flotilla must go perhaps the greatest share of 
the credit for the final satisfactory result of the action. 
But for it, the “ Scharnhorst”’ might well have eluded 
her pursuers in the stormy Arctic night. 

Norway may reflect with grim satisfaction on the 
number of German warships that lie at the bottom of the 
sea within or close to her waters, sent there since Germany’s 
unprovoked and treacherous attack in April 1940. The 
* Blucher " in Oslo Fiord, the “* Karlsruehe ” off Christian- 
sand, the “ Koenigsberg"’ in Bergen harbour, eleven 
German destroyers in and around the little harbour of 
Narvik, and one off Trondhjem, and now the * Scharnhorst ” 
off the North Cape. The “ Tirpitz "’ lies, still afloat, but 
for the time being disabled, in Alten Fiord. There is 
poetic justice in this. 

A number of awards and decorations to the officers 
chiefly concerned were announced on January 5, less than 
a fortnight after the action was fought. Admiral Sir 
Bruce Fraser, the Commander-in-Chief, receives a G.C.B. ; 
Vice-Admiral Burnett a K.B.E., the same decoratiog 
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that was awarded to Sir Philip Vian for 
a very similar action in the Mediterranean. 
Five D.S.O.s and four D.S.C.s were also 
awarded to captains of ships which took 
the chief part in the action. 

It is quite clear from the course of this 
action, and also that of the action between the 
“‘ Glasgow ”’ and “‘ Enterprise ’’ and the eleven 
German destroyers in the Bay of Biscay, that 
there has been a marked deterioration in the 
morale of the officers and men of the surface ships of the 
German Navy. With a lowering of morale goes diminution 
of efficiency, which is clearly shown in the poor results 
obtained by German gunnery in both actions. In the 
Barents Sea it would seem that the ‘ Scharnhorst’s ” 
guns made only two hits in the course of an action lasting 
from first to last over ten hours: one 11-in. hit on the 
““ Norfolk,’”” and one, presumably a 5°9-in., on the 
““Saumarez.” In the Bay of Biscay the ‘“ Enterprise ”’ 
was not hit at all and the ‘“ Glasgow ” was only slightly 
damaged. That was only to be expected of men serving 
in ships of which the captains were animated apparently 
by but one idea—to break off action and regain the shelter 
of a harbour. But it should not be thought that this 
deterioration of morale necessarily extends to the officers 
and men of the U-boat service. In the first place, we 
know from the pronouncement of Admiral Doenitz that the 
full resources of the German Navy have been put at the 
service of the U-boats, which means that undoubtedly 
they have had the pick of the personnel. Moreover, it 
is a well-known fact that no navy can maintain the morale 
of its men if they spend all their time in harbour. Inactivity 
is depressing to anyone, particularly if it fosters the idez 
of inferiority to an enemy. Activity has the opposite 
result, and, moreover, seamen gain confidence and self- 
reliance by constant sea-going. The influences which 
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THE ITALIAN FRONT: GENERAL LEESE, ADVANCING ON 
PESCARA, WAS MEETING STRONG RESISTANCE BEYOND 
ORTONA, AND SOUTH, GENERAL CLARK, ON JANUARY I0, 
WAS RENDERING CASSINO, MAIN BARRIER TO ROME, 
UNTENABLE. 
On January 9, General Mark Clark’s troops of the Fifth Army were 
fighting through snow and ice within near distance of Cassino, the 
German stronghold on the road to Rome. It had taken three weeks’ 
strenuous fighting to advance three miles, but Cassino, the terraced 
town on the mountain, was being made untenable to the enemy. On 
the 10th the German defences at Cassino were crumbling and the 
Fifth Army had gained a foothold on the broad Liri Valley. On the 
Eighth Army front patrol encounters were made between the Adriatic 
coast above Ortona and the Majella mountains inland. General Leese, 
Montgomery’s successor, is steadily fighting towards Pescara, terminus 
of the big lateral road to Rome, and in the central Apennines British 
forces are pushing on yard by yard through snow and ice. 
(Copyright map, “ The Times.”’) 


have brought about the lowering of the morale of the 
surface ships have not been operative in the U-boat service. 
British officers who have had most experiences of action 
against U-boats are unanimous that there is yet no sign 
of any falling off. Their companies have fought as hard 
and as skilfully as ever, but have been defeated by harder 
fighting and greater skill of British, Canadian and American 
seamen. 

Owing to the temporary absence of our Military Corre- 
spondent, Captain Cyril Falls, we publish this week an article 
on German naval deterioration, by Rear-Admiral Thursficld, 
** The Times’" Naval Correspondent. 
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VARIED SCENES ON THE ITALIAN FRONT-— 


iN 


A VIEW OF THE CAMINO AND MAGGIORE MOUNTAINS, FROM WHICH THE FIFTH 
ARMY DROVE OUT THE GERMANS ON DECEMBER 7 AFTER A SIX-DAYS BATTLE. 








IN THE MIGNANO SECTOR, THE }3-IN. GUN OF A TANK-DESTROYER FIRING AT ENEMY 
POSITIONS. THESE GUNS ARE BEING USED WITH REGULAR ARTILLERY SIGHTS. 
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MEN OF THE EIGHTH ARMY, A BRITISH REGIMENT, WENDING THEIR WAY OVER 
THE HILLS TOWARDS THE GERMAN FRONT LINE: A VIEW OF THE RISING TERRAIN. 
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* GENERAL MONTGOMERY'S FAREWELL TO HIS EIGHTH ARMY ON DECEMBER 30. 
ADDRESSING H.Q. STAFF FROM THE STAGE OF THE GARRISON THEATRE. 


General Sir Bernard Montgomery on December 30, just before he left for England, 
took leave of the Eighth Army and recommended his “exact opposite '’ to succeed 
him, Lieut.-General Sir Oliver Leese, Bart., his right-hand second-in-command, who 
is shown in our frontispiece. Our picture, taken in the Garrison Theatre at his 
H.Q., shows the popular General addressing his troops. ‘! hand over this Army,” 
he said, “to a very experienced commander, who has fought with this Army ever 
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since Alamein. General Leese arrives this afternoon to take over command from 

I shall hand over the Army with complete and absolute confidence to a very exper! 
enced fighting General, who has fought with me and with all of us. I! could 

to hand over to no better man The future of this Army is good."’ Another picture 
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NTGOMERY’S FAREWELL. 
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CANADIANS FOUGHT FROM DECEMBER 21 TO 29. 
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THE CANADIANS TAKE ORTONA, SCENE OF FIERCE EIGHT-DAY | B 
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PP A OTE LI LAL ELD A LDA LELAND FOR EIGHT DAYS A HAND-TO-HAND STREET BATTLE WAS FOUGHT BY THE 
GALLANT CANADIANS: A SCENE IN THE TOWN AFTER ITS PARTIAL OCCUPATION, 








“~ THE BATTLE OF ORTONA, WHICH LASTED EIGHT DAYS FROM DECEMBER 21, WAS A SCENE OF 
FURIOUS FIGHTING : CANADIAN TROOPS PROBING ENEMY DEFENCES 100 YARDS FROM THE TOWN. 
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—_ Dien LENORE —_— UREN a . ARTILLERY AND GUNNERS IMMOBILISED AFTER TORRENTIAL 
: BEFORE ORTONA, THE LAST GERMANS WERE DISLODGED 


, A SHERMAN TANK IN ACTION AGAINST SNIPERS IN ORTONA’S MAIN STREET. 


























ON DECEMBER 22, TANKS OPENED ATTACKS ON MACHINE-GUN POSITIONS, ale EC 
ie. A 
” 
) 
; 
* MEN OF A CANADIAN REGIMENT AT THE NOTORIOUS CROSS-ROADS OUTSIDE ORTONA ¢ 7} AN AERIAL VIEW OF THE PORT OF ORTONA BEFORE ITS’ DESTRUCTION: THE TOWN 
AWAIT A GERMAN COUNTER-ATTACK, THE SCENE OF A DECISIVE ACTION, { TAKEN BY THE EIGHTH ARMY IS THE HARDEST FIGHTING YET SEEN IN ITALY. 3 
The bitterly contested Battle of Ortona has been described by Christopher | been nothing worse. With close support from tanks and anti-tank guns, the |} 
Buckley, the ‘ Daily Telegraph ’’ War Correspondent, as the scene of the | Canadians battled forwards from house to house, in the face of machine-guns, " 
fiercest fighting yet in Italy, tougher than Salerno, Sangro, or Monastery mortars, snipers, mines, and booby-traps. On the far slope of a ravine bes 
T 


Hill For hazardous and prolonged close-range infantry fighting there had lie the “ notorious cross-roads near Ortona,"’ described by Captain Cyril Falls, 
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YAY| BATTLE. HOUSE-TO-HOUSE STREET DAY-AND-NIGHT CONFLICT. 
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aia RAINS CAUSED THE RIVER TO OVERFLOW ITS BANKS a 
ae BY CANADIANS IN A HOWLING GALE, IN BITTER WEATHER. 
LODGED s = HOW THE 
: : = A SNIPER'S NEST. THE OFFICER DIRECTING OPERATIONS 
, 
) 
j 
5 SCARCELY A HOUSE IN ORTONA ESCAPED RUIN AFTER EIGHT DAYS OF THE FIERCEST A TOUGH-LOOKING GERMAN PARATROOPS WARRANT OFFICER WITH IRON CROSS 
a STREET-FIGHTING : AN AERIAL VIEW OF THE TOWN AFTER ITS CAPTURE. ONE OF A BUNCH OF PRISONERS CAPTURED SINGLEHANDED BY A CANADIAN PRIVATE. 
h ‘ > 
the 7 “The Times" military correspondent, who has just visited Ortona. It was | tanks opened their attack in the main square, the two armies were locked 
ns } where the first stage of the fight raged’ for the erstwhile gay little port, in bitter hand-to-hand strife, in which the Canadians, who had been specially 
ine where, he says, the “ground has been scarified and every tree blasted. trained in street- fighting in England, finally won the day * These 
There is complete desolation.” For seven days, from December 22, when Canadians,"’ writes Falls, ‘‘ are now the finest forged offensive weapon.” 
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THE DRAMATIC LAST MOMENTS OF “ SCHARNHORST,” ON FIRE FR(¢ 


PAINTED BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, C. E. TURNER, FROM A PERSONAL DESCRIPTION GIVEN HIM BY COMMANDER T. 
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“SCHARNHORST” AS LAST SEEN FROM THE BRIDGE OF “DUKE OF YORK”: “INTERNAL FIRES AND EXPLOSIC 


Our Special Artist's painting illustrates the last moments of the 27,000-ton the bridge of the ‘ Duke of York’ at 7.30 p.m.,"’ said the Commander, ‘|! saw | C 
Scharnhorst "' before she sank under the waves in the historic action of the her listing to starboard and great masses of smoke drifted astern from the t 
Barents Sea on December 26. It was designed from a description given in a entire length. The hull appeared to be a black mass of shattered metal from : 


personal interview with Mr. Turner by Commander Maunsell, R.N., torpedo } our gunfire. Internal fires and explosions had caused her bridge and_ super- 
officer of H.M. “ Duke of York,’ who was an eye-witness of the action. ‘‘ From Structure to become red-hot, glowing brightly, and there was also fire astern. 
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E FROM BOW TO STERN, A RAGING VOLCANO BENEATH HER BRIDGE: 


OMMANDER T. A. K. MAUNSELL, R.N., WHO WAS AN EYE-WITNESS FROM THE BRIDGE oF H.M.S. ‘‘ DUKE OF YORK.” 


EXPLOSIONS CAUSED HER BRIDGE AND SUPERSTRUCTURE TO BECOME RED-HOT, AND THERE WAS FIRE ASTERN.” 
about 60 miles north-east of 


I saw 
m the 
1 from 

super- 


astern. 


‘Duke of York’ at 


Our star shells, put up by all ships, illuminated her well. 
this time was about three to four miles distant, while the destroyers ‘ Musketeer,’ 
were approaching her starboard quarter. 


‘ Matchless,’ ‘ Opportune’ and ‘ Virago’ 
‘Scharnhorst’ was heading into the westerly 


The cruiser ‘ Jamaica’ was ahead. 


wind and swell. and moving slowly. We were steaming on the opposite course, 


and | saw her starboard-on. The position was 
the North Cape, and at about 7.40 p.m. she disappeared.”’ 
last week we published a series of drawings showing the synchronised movements 


of the “ Duke of York" and the cruisers engaged in the ten-hour action with 


the “’ Scharnhorst."’ 


In our issue of 
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THE CAMPAIGN IN RUSSIA: WITH THE GERMANS AS THEY RETREAT. 








OF THE GROUND OVER WHICH 


BATTLEFIELD: A VIEW 
IN RUSSIA, 


BATTLE WAS FOUGHT SOMEWHERE 


















UNDERGROUND OBSERV- 


ATION POST; (RIGHT) A VENTILATION OUTLET. 





A SOVIET TANK DESTROYED IN FRONT 


TO THE NAZI CAPTION, THIS IS 


ACCORDING 
POSITION AND PHOTOGRAPHED THROUGH A TELESCOPE, 


OF A GERMAN 


With the exception of the picture at bottom right, all the above are German photo 
graphs, showing various activities of their troops in Russia, activities which are so 
described that they give no inkling of the true state of affairs, which may soon 
lead to a general retreat by the German forces at the Eastern Front. Manstein's 
armies remaining in ethe Dnieper Bend are in grave danger of being cut off; the 


Russians are advancing in two columns, according to the latest available reports, 


NIGHT ACTION ON 


GERMAN TIGER TANKS, WITH 
ALONG A _ RUSSIAN ROAD 
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GERMAN MACHINE-GUNNERS FIRE TRACER 


THE RUSSIAN FRONT: 
NOTE THE WHITE COATS OF THE NAZIS. 


BULLETS INTO A SOVIET POSITION. 





UP THEIR POSITIONS IN a 


7 GERMAN TROOPS TAKE 
AT THE EASTERN FRONT. 


A FRONT LINE TRENCH 








SHOCK TROOPS, ROLL # 
THE NEVEL AREA, “ 














RUSSIA: WOUNDED AND WEARY MEN, PILED 


IN 
VEHICLE, ROLL BACK ON THE NEVEL FRONT, 


EXHAUSTED GERMANS RETREAT 


on either side of the big junction of Zhmerinka, and although the retreating enemy 
is fighting stubbornly and has rushed reserves to this sector, he seems unable to 
stem the advance. The same applies all along the front, and the German hopes of 
stabilising their lines in the East while they turned to the West to defeat any 
Allied invasion plans, are shattered once and for all. Manstein, the German C.-in-C., 
was reported on January 10 to have flown to see Hitler. 
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ON A MUD-CLOGGED ARMOURED 
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A BOMB WITH WINGS: THE GERMAN RADIO-CONTROLLED ROCKET BOMB. 


Drawn BY OUR Sprcrar Artist, G. H. Davis, rRoM DETAILS SUPPLIED BY AN EYE-WITNESS IN A VESSEL ATTACKED BY THIS WEAPON. 











* PARENT 
BRIGHT AIRCRAFT. 


LIGHT. ame 


‘[TRECERMAN WINGED FONE 


AES 


TE LENGTH OFT. 
SPAN ABOUT 10 FT. 
PROPULSION-ROCKET OUTLET. 
AILERON. 





EXPLANATORY DRAWINGS OF A NEW WEAPON, WITH DETAILS OF TACTICS EMPLOYED IN ITS USE. 


It was Mr. Churchill who first announced that the Germans were using radio 
controlled glider bombs against our shipping. In these drawings our artist 
is enabled to disclose for the first time certain details of this new weapon 
The explosive head, as can be seen, conforms to the ordinary shape of a 
standard German bomb, but the after-body carries electrical receiving gear and 
relays for controlling its flight, an aerial, and the tail. The wings are of short 
span, with a wide chord, and are provided with ailerons. The bomb is usually 
carried beneath the fuselage of the parent-controlling aircraft, and after release 
is directed to the target by radio on somewhat similar lines to the ‘* Queen 
Bee" target aircraft used by the British Navy before the war. The winged 


bomb is provided with rocket propulsion, the rocket being carried in a separate 
case slung beneath the bomb, the propulsion force being directed rearward and 
slightly downward from this casing Flying at a considerable distance from the 
target ship, at heights varying from 2000 to 4000 ft., the parent aircraft keeps 
out of range of the vessel‘s small anti-aircraft guns while controlling the bomb 
During attacks on our shipping these bombs have been directed on varying 
courses, one of which is illustrated in our drawings. Surprise was the main 
factor of the weapon's early success, but this no longer applies, and our experts 
have already taken quick counter-measures, as they did in the case of other 
secret weapons, such as magnetic and acoustic mines, and acoustic torpedoes 
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AFTER A BLOODY BATTLE. 


Described as the bloodiest battle in the history of the U.S. Marine Corps, the successful assault 
on Tarawa in the Gilbert Islands was also one of their most important victories. It has been 
referred to as a turning-point in the Pacific war. Our pictures show some of the battle’s after- 
math, including a huge sorting dump at which gear and equipment of the dead and wounded 
is being salvaged. The second picture shows a Japanese attempt to hoodwink the attackers 
as to the defensive strength of the islands—a dummy artillery piece carefully built of cocoanut 
logs. In the third picture are seen three U.S. Marine officers who directed the Tarawa assault, 


SABOTAGE CONTINUES IN DENMARK. 


still wearing the work garb of the Marines they led into battle. (Left to right) Brig.-General 

T. E. Bourke, Division Artillery ‘Officer and Commander of the Artillery Regiment; Colonel 

M. A. Edson, Chief of Staff of the Second Marine Division; and Major-General }. C. Smith, 
Division Commander of the Second Marine Division. 





A SABOTAGE BOMB CAUSED THE DESTRUCTION OF THIS DANISH ARMAMENTS FACTORY, 
INDUSTRI-SYNDIKATET, IN THE FREE HARBOUR, COPENHAGEN, HEAVY MACHINE- 
GUNS WERE PRODUCED THERE, 





GEAR AND EQUIPMENT OF U.S. MARINES WHO DIED OR WERE WOUNDED IN THE 
MIGHTY ASSAULT ON TARAWA, IN THE GILBERT ISLANDS, BEING SORTED. 


iii mmm TT 








ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF THE EFFECTIVENESS OF CONTINUED DANISH SABOTAGE— 
THE SHATTERED APPEARANCE OF A SHOE FACTORY IN STENSGAD, WRECKED BY A 
BOMB, 
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SOLDIERS INSPECTING A DUMMY GUN BUILT BY THE JAPANESE WITH COCOANUT 
LOGS ON MAKIN ISLAND, IN THE GILBERTS, CAPTURED BY U.S. MARINES. 


\ 





A FIRE, STARTED BY DANISH SABOTEURS, RAGING AT THE SHIPYARD OF NORDJERG 


AND WEDELL, COPENHAGEN. THE YARD HAD BEEN PRODUCING GERMAN MOTOR 
TORPEDO-BOATS. 


Latest reports reaching London from Denmark indicate that as a result of the “ intensive 
occupation” of Copenhagen by 50,000 German troops, the whole country is seething with anger 
and more in the mood for revolt than ever before. The Nazis marched in as a threat to strikers 
and saboteurs, but the strikes are spreading rapidly and acts of sabotage are everywhere 
increasing. One of the latest instances, reported by the Danish radio, concerned the Burmeister 
and Wain’s works in Copenhagen, at which widespread damage was done in a new sabotage . rz # , 
attack. After three violent explosions the assembly shop collapsed, a transformer was destroyed, 7 
and damage was also caused to the workshops. Other reports refer to explosions in garages, THREE OF THE 

factories and shipyards, in some of which explosions occur at consecutive intervals A COSTLY ATTACK ON TARAWA, 








U.S. MARINES’ OFFICERS, WHO DIRECTED THE SUCCESSFUL BUT 
PHOTOGRAPHED AFTER THE BLOODY BATTLE 
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IN A CHURCHILL TANK: CREW MEMBERS AT DRIVING AND GUN CONTROLS. 


THE DRIVER, SEATED AT THE CONTROLS OF A CHURCHILL TANK, OPERATING THE 
LEFT-HAND STEERING LEVER. THE CHURCHILL HAS A SPEED OF 15-20 M.P.H. 


ee reese SS eee eee 


THE WIRELESS OPERATOR (LEFT) MANIPULATING THE BREECH MECHANISM OF A TWO-POUNDER 
GUN, WITH THE GUNNER (RIGHT) AT HIS ACTION STATION IN A CHURCHILL TANK. 
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“THE GUNNER OF A CHURCHILL TANK CAREFULLY ADJUSTS THE SIGHTING 
APPARATUS OF HIS TWO-POUNDER GUN, WHOSE BREECH IS SEEN TO THE RIGHT. 


ON Oe a a ee eee 


THE GUNNER (LEFT) WITH THE WIRELESS OPERATOR, WHO ALSO ACTS AS LOADER. ‘/. - WITH HIS EYE TO HIS TELESCOPIC SIGHT, THE GUNNER'S LEFT HAND IS ON THE TRAVERSING 
CHURCHILL TANKS IN AFRICA WERE FITTED WITH THE FAMOUS SIX-POUNDER GUN. HANDLE AND HIS RIGHT ON THE MACHINE-GUN TRIGGER 


These pictures reveal some of the interior details of the Churchill tank, which has designed that it can be used not only as an infantry support weapon in a rapid 
distinguished itself in the fighting in the Mediterranean zone and on the Russian advance, but as a pill-box in a dug-in position Weighing approximately 40 tons 
front In this case the gun shown is the two-pounder, but in Africa this was it carries a crew of five--three of whom are seen at their posts—-and its liquid-cooled 
replaced by the famous six-pounder Additional armament includes two heavy horizontally-opposed petrol engine gives it a speed of 15-20 mp.h. Constructional details 
machine-guns The Churchill, which has massive armour protection, has been s of the Churchill tank appeared in *‘ The Illustrated London News" of March 20, 1943 
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CAMERA: OCCASIONS: NEWS ITEMS FROM HOME AND OVERSEAS. 
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DISRAELI’S HOME FOR THE NATION: HUGHENDEN MANOR, BEACONSFIELD, BUCKS, 
TO BE TAKEN OVER BY THE NATIONAL TRUST. 

The Disraelian Society announce that the National Trust is willing to accept Hughenden Manor, 

the home of Lord Beaconsfield, without an endowment fund, if it can be handed over free of 

debt. The trustees responsible therefore appeal for £4500 to enable this to be done. Donations 


f any amount may be sent to the hon. secretary of the Disraelian Society, Mrs. Viner Allen THE R.A.F. BOMB ST . sow , : . Thy wala are 
, ; “eye , ALF. ’ ETTIN : THE SNOW-COVERE =N L ARE: ULIANTL ULUMINATE 
Hughenden Manor, or to Barclays Bank, Beaconsfield, Bucks. . eee nen en nee 
BY FLARES DROPPED BY PATHFINDERS. 





re 3 | F, This picture, taken from a Bomber Command aircraft on the night of January 5-6, clearly shows 
f , : how this important port of Stettin, on the Baltic, suffered. The assault was made in clear conditions, 
° after a feint towards Berlin, which succeeded in its object of drawing off defending German fighters. 
Fighter opposition over Stettin was negligible in the early stages. This interesting photograph shows 

how clearly the target area was lit up for the incoming bombers by Pathfinder flares. 
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THE BODY OF ARCHBISHOP CARUANA IN THE PROCESSION. THE CORTEGE IS ON ITS WAY 
FROM THE BISHOP’S PALACE TO ST. JOHN’S CATHEDRAL. 





THE FUNERAL PROCESSION OF ARCHBISHOP CARUANA OF MALTA PASSING THROUGH civic dignitaries. Our overhead view shows some of these distinguished personages, including the 
‘ ; , acai iaiie : - onisena : oe Bishop of Gozo and the thousands of people following. The procession is about to pass through 
THE BASTIONS OF KINGSGATE, VALETTA. RIGHT CENTRE, THE BLITZ ‘ P : 

’ TZED THEATRE ROVAI a part of the tunnel that until recently the Maltese used as shelter from air attack. It was 


The late Mgr. Sir M. Caruana, Archbishop of Malta, died on the morning of December 18, and along this very street that Napoleon rode when he entered Valetta in June 1798. 
his body lay in state in the Bishop’s Palace, Valetta. On December 21 an official cortége : 

accompanied his body to St. John’s Cathedral, where the funeral took place. The funeral pro- Pg 
cession was attended by the Governor-General, Field-Marshal Lord Gort, V.C., the G.O.C. Malta; ats 
Admiral Hamilton, Vice-Admiral, Malta; Group Captain Hicks, R.A.F.; and many clerical and ¥ 
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GERMAN SURVIVORS FROM THE BAY OF BISCAY BATTLE: A LIFEBOAT WITH MEN THE DAMAGED FOREMAST OF THE BATTLESHIP “ DUKE OF YORK,” FOLLOWING ON HER 
FROM ONE OF THE THREE GERMAN DESTROYERS SUNK BY TWO BRITISH CRUISERS. ACTION AGAINST THE “ SCHARNHORST" ON DECEMBER 26. 

vie photograph, taken from a Sunderland of’ an R.A.A.F. squadron of Coastal Command, shows We didn’t lose a single ship in the famous sea victory over the “Scharnhorst” on Boxing Day, and 
a ifeboat containing German survivors from the action off the Bay of Biscay when three enemy very minor damage was suffered by any of H.M. warships. A remarkable feat was performed by 
destroyers were sunk by HM cruisers Glasgow" and Enterprise.” and many others, of the Lieut. H. R. M. Bates, who in the middle of the battle climbed the mast and held with his bare 
force of eleven, damaged. This splendid victory at sea was illustrated in our issue of January 8. hands the “ Duke of York’s” radio aerial, so that the vital orders could be transmitted. For this 


The sinking of the destroyers followed that of a blockade-runner he has been awarded the D.S.C. 
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NOTABLE PEOPLE IN THE yea 7)” RUSSIA’S GREAT GENERALS 
PUBLIC EYE: =< IN OUTSTANDING VICTORIES. 
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SIR FRANCIS P. ARMSTRONG, BT. PTE. RICHARD KELLIHER, V.C., FLT.-LT. W. ELLIS NEWTON, V.C., R.A.A.F. MR. G. RIDLEY, M.P. ; GEN. SIR HAROLD E. FRANKLYN, 
Formerly secretary and__ general AUSTRALIAN FORCES. . Australian airman, aged twenty-four, awarded the Chairman of the Labour Party : K.C.B. 

manager of the R.A.C. Died aged The thirteenth Australian V.C. of V.C. in October last, when reported missing after since 1943, and member for Clay | Appointed C.-in-C., Home Forces. 
seventy-two. Succeeded his brother this war. On September 13, many immensely brave actions in New Guinea. Cross (Derbyshire). Died in Lon- = Previously G.O.C. Troops in Northern 
in the baronetcy, 1940. Served with during an attack at Nadzab, New He had completed fifty-two operational sorties. His don, aged fifty-seven. Worked at Ireland. Born in 1885. Commanded 
R.N.V.R., 1914-18 War; awarded Guinea, he twice, on his own conspicuous bravery has rarely been equalled, and one time as a railway clerk ; 5th Division in France, 1939 ; fought 
O.B.E. (Military). His only child, initiative, attacked a Japanese will serve as a shining inspiration to all who follow editor for years of the “ Railway crucial action in Dunkirk campaign 
Sub-Lieut. P. F. Armstrong, R.N., machine-gun nest single-handed, him. He was first commissioned in 1940, and Services Journal”; auditor to and awarded C.B., 'K.C.B. and 

killed in action, 1918. i and rescued his section leader. 2. served from May 1942 to March 1943, Labour Party, 1934-35. ah General, 1943. E 
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AIR CHIEF-MARSHAL SIR SHOLTO ’ LIEUT.-GENERAL J. A. H. GAMMELL. ~~ MAJOR-GENERAL W. BEDELL SMITH. 
DOUGLAS, K.C.B. Appointed Chief of Staff in the Mediterranean. <= Appointed Chief of Staff to General Eisenhower 


“ AIR MARSHAL SIR JOHN SLESSOR, K.C.B. | = 
Appointed Deputy to General Ira C. Eaker, Air 


C.-in-C., Mediterranean Allied Air Forces, and Appointed A.O.C.-in-C., Coastal Command, He has been G.O.C.-in-C., Eastern Command, in the United Kingdom. Major-General Smith is 
under General Eaker to command all R.A.F. units i R.A.F. He is best known for his work as i since 1942. He is fifty-one and served with { forty-eight years of age and has been a member 
in the Mediterranean. Commander of R.A.F. A.O.C.-in-C. of R.A.F. Fighter Command in the Artillery in the war of 1914-18, winning of the United States General Staff Corps since 
Coastal Command since November 1942; and succession to Sir Hugh Dowding. He has ; the D.S.O. and the M.C., and being mentioned April. Until recently he has been Chief of Staff 
previously Assistant Chief of the Air Staff (Policy) commanded the R.A.F. Forces in the Middle in despatches seven times. He commanded : of the Allied Forces in the Mediterranean Theatre 

He is fifty-one. ; the Queen’s Own Cameron Highlanders. : and was a signatory of the Italian Armistice. 


and A.O.C. No. 5 Bomber Group. East since November 1942. 
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“ GENERAL IVAN KONIEV, WHO CAPTURED KIROVOGRAD, GENERAL N. VATUTIN, C.-IN-C. OF THE RUSSIAN GENERAL IVAN BAGRAMYAN, COMMANDER OF THE 
COMMANDING TROOPS OF THE SECOND UKRAINIAN FRONT. ARMIES ADVANCING ON A WIDE FRONT. TROOPS OF THE FIRST BALTIC FRONT. 
The three Russian Generals whose portraits appear above are connected with spectacular advances Kamenskoye. General Nicolai Vatutin, the Red Army hero who captured Kiev, who held, and finally 
in the recent fighting in Russia. General Ivan Konlev, commanding troops of the Second Ukrainian broke the German counter-offensive in the Kiev salient, and whose troops are advancing on a wide 
Front, was responsible for the brilliant achievement at Kirovograd, the town being taken almost front, is one of the most outstanding generals now commanding Soviet forces. General Bagramyan, 
intact. Amongst other great victories which have fallen to General Koniev’s troops was that of the in command of the troops of the First Baltic Front, was responsible for the Russian offensive in the 
~.. storming and capturing of the regional centre of Dnepropetrovsk and the town of Dneprodzerzhinsk- region of Nevel which took place last month and met with such success. 
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THE OLD STONE AGE IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


THE WORK OF THE ARCHAOLOGICAL SURVEY 
OF SOUTH AFRICA INVESTIGATING THE EVIDENCES 
OF MAN TO ABOUT A MILLION YEARS. 


By Professor C. VAN RIET-LOWE. 


Professor Van _ Riet-Lowe, widely recognised as an 
authority on the archeology of South Africa, in de- 
scribing the work of the Archeological Survey of South 
Africa discusses the remarkable discoveries made 
in the last few years, relating to the Paleolithic 
and later Stone Ages of the African Continent. 

HE Archzological Survey of South Africa is 
among the most recently established branches 

in the service. Among its tasks is 
field work and research in the pre- 
and proto-historic periods to enable us 
to reconstruct the story of human 
development before the days of con- 
temporary history. South Africa has 
long been famous for its archeological 
riches. The earliest recorded discovery 
of remains of local human activity in 
prehistoric times took place in the 
sixties of last century; yet it was 
only about forty years ago that men 
became conscious of the fact that the 
history of man in the Union goes back 
into geological deeps apparently as 
remote in time as they were then 
known to be in any other part of the 
world. At the beginning of this 
century it was realised that this 
apparently very young’ country 
contained very old and also very 
important stone archives — archives 
that did not belong to the _indi- 
genous Bushman or Bantu-speaking 


SHOWING HUNTERS 
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the day was not un- 
appreciative of its 
responsibilities. On 
this occasion the 
appeal was led by the 
Abbé Breuil, the most 
distinguished pre- 
historian of the day. 
It bore fruit. In 1935 
the Archzological Survey of the Union was established 
in the Bureau of Archeology as a Division of the 
Department of the Interior. At the outbreak of war 
in 1939, the staff included a director, a professional 
assistant, a clerk and a shorthand-typist. Since then 
the Abbé Breuil has also joined the Survey—a rare 
and precious privilege indeed. 

When it is realised that the story of man in the 
Union is now known to take us back possibly for 





PREHISTORIC ART IN AFRICA: ROCK ENGRAVING OF THE PAL#OLITHIC OR STONE AGE, 
IN FULL CHASE WEARING ANIMAL HEAD-DRESSES TO 


st ir si s 2 , 
stock, but to their simple, stone QUARRY. FROM THE FARM ‘“‘ WARTRAIL,” NEW ENGLAND, BARKLY EAST, 


using forerunners. 





rHE ABBE BREUIL (LEFT), THE FAMOUS FRENCH ARCHA- 
OLOGIST, NOW ASSISTING THE ARCHAOLOGICAL SURVEY 
OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN UNION, WITH PROFESSOR C, 
VAN RIET-LOWE, AUTHOR OF THE ARTICLE ON THIS 
PAGE, AT AN EXCAVATION SITE IN THE TRANSVAAL, 


It was generally known that the real history of 
man in South Africa was a very long one, that it was 
closely bound up with the history of man in other 
parts of the Old World, and that somewhere in the 
vicinity of a quarter of a million years ago primitive 
South Africans were making tools and weapons of 
stone that could not be distinguished from implements 
that were being unearthed from deep-buried deposits 
in the valleys of the Thames, the Somme, and in 
remote Madras. So alike were the Earlier Stone 
Age or Old Palaeolithic hand-axes and cleavers found 
in these continental extremes, and so alike, both 
in form and manufacturing processes, were those 
found in the intervening spaces, that a great diffusion 
of early human culture was suspected to have taken 
place from some common centre. Where, it was 
asked, was this centre? And where did man as a 
maker of tools originate ? Was it in Africa, in Europe 
or in Asia ? 

rherefore, when the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science met in South Africa for the 
second time in 1929, and members again appealed for 
organised State-aided research, the Government of 


(By Courtesy of the Africana Museum, Johannesburg.) 


a million years, and that the record is unbroken 
throughout the Quaternary Age, one can appreciate 
the magnitude and intricacy of the task. The Stone 
Age in South Africa has its roots in the Pliocene 
and throughout the Pleistocene and Holocene Periods 
that follow; man’s progress and development can 
be traced by the stone tools and weapons he left 
in his tracks, by the remains of animals he hunted, 
and by the nature of the geological deposits that 
contain these remains. As we proceed from the 
bottom of the scale upwards, we find that man’s 
tools and weapons, which were excessively crude 
and simple in the earliest (possibly Pliocene) stages, 
gradually became more refined not only in shape and 
workmanship, but also in variety and processes of 
manufacture. He continued to develop throughout 
the Pleistocene, until in the later (Holocene) 
stages his tools and weapons, in bone now as well as 
in stone, are exceedingly well 
made and often very beautiful. 

Curiously enough, while we 
may now claim to know a great 
deal about the activities of our 
prehistoric forerunners during 
the Earlier Stone Age, we know 
absolutely nothing about man 
himself. No human _ remains 
have yet been found which can 
be identified with any phase of 
the Early Stone Age of Lower 
and Mid- Pleistocene _ times. 
Animal remains we have in 
plenty, but no trace of any 
human bone until we reach 
the Mid-Palzolithic or Middle 
Stone Age of Upper Pleistocene 
times. This total absence of 
human skeletal material in the 
earlier stages of human activity 
in prehistoric times is a formid- 
able problem, the existence of 
which can only be explained by 
the fact that man still lived in 
the open, and that in the 
absence of burial, either natural 
or artificial, his bones were too 
frail to survive the vicissitudes 
of marked climatic oscillations. 
It was only when he moved to 
the shelter of caves during the 
Middle Stone Age, and buried his 
dead in the caves he occupied (as 
natives do in their kraals to-day), that his bones had a 
reasonable chance of survival. Therefore, we know a 
great deal more of man of Middle Stone Age times than 
we do of his predecessors. By then—some tens of 
thousands of years ago—South Africa was occupied 
from end to end by a variety of humans that represent 
extinct types With stone weapons that show 


SOUTH AFRICA. 
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unmistakable characteristics, they hunted animals 
that are now also largely, though not wholly, extinct. 
Among the extinct forms we have the Cape Horse 
and the Cape Buffalo: the latter a fearsome beast 
that is known on occasions to have had horns that 
measured nearly 12 ft. from tip to tip. 

In the Earlier Stone Age, man appears to have 
wielded most of his weapons with his hands; in the 
Middle Stone Age he mastered the throwing-spear 
and possibly the bow and arrow. Then followed the 
Later Stone Age, with immense improvements in his 
paraphernalia, and the establishment of art in the 
form of rock engraving and rock painting. All the 
animals of this Age are living forms, and of the humans 
we know more than ever. This was the age of the 
Bushman: a purely prehistoric people, who were 
driven from their hunting-grounds by nomadic 
Hottentot pastoralists on the one hand, and by 
hordes of Bantu-speaking people, who 
entered the country with their cattle 
and primitive agriculture, on the other 
—only a short time before the White 
Man came in at the kill from the south. 

The final days of the Bushman, and 
their obliteration by the Yellow Wave 
in the west and the Black Wave in the 
east (before the White Wave turned the 
tide from the south), bring us to the 
proto-historic period, which is best 
represented by the ruins of Zimbabwe 
and the rich necropolis of Mapungubwe. 
These medieval and post-medizval 
remains represent the climax of cen- 
turies of contact between the south- 
east coast of Africa and Egypt, Arabia, 
India and the Far East. This proto- 
historic period is beset with as many 
problems as is the prehistoric. It has 
also given rise to much bitter con- 
troversy, in that the earlier visitors to 
the ruins that lie between’ the 
Zoutpansberg and the Zambesi were 
carried away by spectacular occurrences 
of gold, Chinese porcelain, Persian 
faience, Indian and Arabic glass wares, 
and other exotic elements which were hastily and 
erroneously attributed to the activities of ancient 
Egyptians, Phoenicians, and the far-flung interests of 
Solomon and the Queen of Sheba. Deposits that 
yielded medizval glass wares were assigned to the pre- 
Christian era, and fabulous legends grew apace, legends 
which are still encouraged by certain spiritualist media 
and other imaginative souls who refuse to recognise 
the significance of the Dutch gin-jar of Dhlo-Dhlo. 

The picture that we have outlined is thus seen 
to cover a period of time that we cannot easily grasp. 
The corridors that lead us into the deeps of human 
history are often dark and full of pitfalls, and our 
record is, in consequence, far from perfect. Neverthe- 
less, the imperfections of this record do not invalidate 
its general purport, though privileged purveyors of 
established superstition and opponents of rational 
thought, with arguments based on false premises, 
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OF PREHISTORIC ART WORK OF A SMALL BUCK IN WHITE 


PAINTING FROM MR. ROLF VORSTER'S FARM, JAMESTOWN, 
BARKLY EAST. 


(By Courtesy of the Africana Museum, Johannesburg.) 


have at times been concerned to make much of them. 
The vicissitudes through which man’s bones and stone 
tools must pass in the course of time, and the hazards of 
preservation, make it unlikely that the record of human 
evolution can ever be complete, though new discoveries 
constantly expand it and enable us to bridge gaps that 
give additional strength and support to the main theme. 
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HAILE SELASSIE CELEBRATES THE ANNIVERSARY OF HIS CORONATION. 






































THE EMPEROR, ON HIS THRONE, SEATED WITH HIS MINISTERS AND CHIEFS. THIRD FROM 
THE LEFT IS RAS IMROU, WHO, AFTER EXILE IN ITALY, ARRIVED IN ADDIS ABABA JUST 
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THE LIBERTY STATUE IN ADDIS ABABA, WHOSE INAUGURATION FORMED PART 
OF THE CELEBRATIONS ON THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE CORONATION OF HAILE 
z SELASSIE, EMPEROR OF ABYSSINIA, ON NOVEMBER 3. 





THE EMPEROR (SEATED FARTHEST FROM THE CAMERA) IN COUNCIL WITH HIS CHIEFS 
AND MINISTERS. THE EMPEROR GOVERNS WITH THE SUPPORT OF A COUNCIL OF 
MINISTERS AND A HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 





A PHOTOGRAPH OF HAILE SELASSIE WITH THE IMPERIAL FAMILY. FROM HIS MARRIAGE, 
IN 1912, TO WOIZERO MENIN, THERE ARE THREE SONS AND ONE DAUGHTER, THE 
ELDEST SON, THE CROWN PRINCE, BEING MARRIED. 


When Haile Selassie, on November 3 last, celebrated the anniversary of his coronation 
as Emperor of Abyssinia, he was able also to celebrate the final downfall of his 
country's enemy, Italy It was on May 5, 1941, that Haile Selassie returned to his 
capital, Addis Ababa, after British and Imperial troops had cleared Abyssinia of 
talian forces and had restored the country as a sovereign independent State, in 
which the establishment of law and order is a responsibility of the Emperor. To 
assist him in this task, Haile Selassie appointed a number of Ministers to carry out 
a policy of reorganising the country. In addition to this Council of Ministers, which 

















IN TIME FOR THE CELEBRATIONS. 








THE LATEST PHOTOGRAPH OF HAILE SELASSIE ON HIS THRONE. CROWNED EMPEROR ON 
NOVEMBER 2, 1930, HE WENT THROUGH A SECOND CORONATION AFTER THE BRITISH 
HAD FREED ABYSSINIA FROM THE ITALIANS 


performs the real government, the Emperor—who fulfils the functions of his own 
Prime Minister—is supported by a House of Representatives: a debating body with 
power to amend legislation. A budget was recently introduced for the first time in 
Abyssinia’s history, social services are beginning to be developed, and schools are 





being gradually organised The country's attempts to play its part in world progress 
are being watched sympathetically and assisted where possible, for it has been claimed 
that of all African races the Abyssinian ig best able to govern himself. Abyssinia 


joined the United Nations on October 9, 1942, 
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CARVINGS ON THE LEFT WALL OF THE PROPOSED R.A.F. MEMORIAL CHAPEL, {| { CARVINGS ON THE RIGHT WALL: AS ON THE LEFT WALL, ANGELS SUPPORT THE 
THE EASTERN APSIDAL CHAPEL IN THE HENRY VII. CHAPEL, WESTMINSTER ABBEY. CUSTOMARY TUDOR EMBLEMS—THE ROSE, THE PORTCULLIS AND THE FLEUR-DE-LIS. 
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UR photographs this week 
show in greater detail 
than those published in previous 
issues the Eastern Apsidal 
Chapel of the Henry VII. 
Chapel, Westminster Abbey, 
offered by the Dean and Chap- 
ter as a lasting memorial to 
those who fought in the Battle 
of Britain. This Chapel, in 
a which will be placed the Roll 
SF of Honour now in preparation, 
ZL Vv ) J Jf. ‘ \ ’ ‘ was originally intended by 
{03 SS AD IG Loli tik Henry VII. for the shrine of 
ane : \ Henry VI., and ‘there is an 
empty niche in the wall of this 
chapel, on the pedestal of which 
can still be seen the letters 
H. R... .""—(The Rev. Joce- | 
lyn Perkins, in ‘* Westminster A 
Abbey : Its Worship and Orna- 
ments ’’; Oxford University 
Press.) For obvious reasons, 
all the niches are at present 
empty. This same writer draws 
: _ ; " “ , a wonderful picture of the spec- 
—— : i > nn an ee ’ 3 Ae tacle which would have met the 
Thais ts ; —_ AE So a a : : . AN [oA E eye of a person sitting in one 
fi eka ~ yy a : oe ’ of the upper stalls had the in- 
>< z . ca. \ | ; ; tentions of Henry VII. been 
SS F carried out: ‘*‘ He would have 
looked directly upon the 
chantry chapel of Henry VII.”’. 
we read, ** the altar of the Holy 
Saviour, and the splendid tomb 
of the Royal Founder and his 
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wife. ... Farther to the east 

he would see the altar of Our | 
Lady ... and still farther east- | 
ward he would have descried { 


the chantry chapel of Henry VI., 
with its delicate architecture, 
towering up in the background 
and forming a wondrous canopy | 
over the tomb of that monarch | 














































beneath.”’ A sketch, drawn 
about the year 1500, of the pro- oe 
posed Henry VI. chantry chapel _ 
(Continued below, on right. 
waaaa : EE I A RO EA OS OE TALE AA IA EI DI A ae 
THE CARVINGS OVER THE ENTRANCE TO THE CHAPEL: ANGELS SUPPORTING THE TUDOR EMBLEMS CONSTITUTE a 2 ; e ‘ 
A FRIEZE AS ON THE WALLS Of THE CHAPEL ITSELF. ABOVE ARE FIVE NICHES, AT PRESENT EMPTY. ye. FBS ee US - 
A ee Ee eR ee i ee ee a RR LO ee ee OTE TESS Eas ne y . ‘ * = ,. 
=“—a 
— 
i 
* a 
B frocccooctocessoseny! 
(L.) THE BEAUTIFUL | 
CEILING OF THE . 
EASTERN APSIDAL 
CHAPEL, SHOWING 
: THE LACE-LIKE a 
} CARVING. THIS : 
i CHAPEL WAS bi] Noon 
ORIGINALLY , —— oe 
INTENDED BY aa ae mea aaa aia a ial) 
HENRY VII. FOR ' A FURTHER EXAMPLE OF THE BEAUTIFUL nev 
THE SHRINE OF STONEWORK OF THE CHAPEL: A CORNER AND oe 
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HENRY VI, ROOF PANEL, 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF THE EASTERN APSIDAL CHAPEL IN THE HENRY VII. CHAPEL, WHICH IS THE SUBJECT OF AN APPEAL FOR FUNDS TO, CONVERT IT INTO A PERMANENT MEMORIAL 
. TO ALL THOSE OF THE R.A.F. WHO FOUGHT IN THE BATTLE OF BRITAIN 


aera as preserved in the Cottonian Collection at the British Museum. The plan was to create a memorial to the " Few."’ It was for the man in the street that the appeal 
never executed, but this beautiful little chapel, empty for so long, will now become | was originally intended, so as to give him the opportunity to show his gratitude, and 
the shrine, not of kings, but of heroes. Great credit is due to the Daily Mail" for all who wish to pay tribute may send subscripti ns, however small, to the Bank 
the manner in which it has brought to the notice of the ‘Many’ the appeal for funds »f England, or hand them in at any branch bank without the slightest formality 
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REVISING THE MILKY WAY. 


‘T*HAT galaxy of powdered stars flung like a scarf across the heavens on frosty nights 
of winter and named the Milky Way, is our Universe, and is held to delineate its 


fluctuating boundaries. 
knowledge of it is no less changing. 


Like all else within it and beyond, it is on the move; and the 
From time to time astronomy broadcasts a new dis- 


covery about it, or announces a new definition of it, and this is succeeded by another and 


yet another, asserting that the older description must be revised. 


Sir James Jeans is 


among the announcers, and his latest revision, showing where previous ones are at fault, 


is based on the persuasive truth that even the mightiest 
telescopes cannot discern all the Milky Way. 

They can see only half of it, because, though space is 
transparent to light, the Milky Way is permeated by a patchy 
fog of obscuring matter, not dense enough to affect the light 
of the nearer stars, but blotting out the more distant ones, 
and therefore rendering the greater part of the Milky Way 
invisible to us. The astronomer, to quote Sir James, is like 
a man in a forest in a thick fog. He may think he is at the 
centre of the forest, but really is at the centre oniy of a few 
trees he can see through the fog. His comparison is justified 
by the mistaken assumptions of the structure of the Milky 
Way that were accepted by the astronomy of the last century, 
and were not thought unsuitable in this one for some time. 
This was what might be called “ heliocentric astronomy,” 
which put the Sun near the centre of the Milky Way. It 
presumed that the stars shining brightest, and therefore 
being nearest to us, were scattered uniformly in space, while 
the Milky Way divided the sky into exactly equal halves, 
and itself looked equally bright in all its parts. Further to 
define its form, it was a disc-shaped system of stars like a 
thin watch, with the Sun in the central plane of the sky and 
fairly near the centre. 

So the nineteenth-century Herschel thought, and so the 
twentieth-century Kapteyn thought. Kapteyn was the Dutch 
asironomer, the undisputed authority of the years between 
1905 and 1922. His was the best determination of the age and 
form of our limited Universe of stars, and published just over 
twenty years ago was the last achievement of a lifetime of 
masterly statistical investigations. He adhered to the watch- 
shaped form for the vast cluster of stars with a diameter 
about five times its thickness. In it the stars were closest at 
the centre: they thinned out gradually to its circumferences 
with no defined boundary. But by the later stage in Kapteyn’s 
calculations the Sun had been deposed from its commanding 
position at the centre. It was so far from it that a wireless 
message from the Sun to the probable centre would have 
taken 35,000 years to reach its destination, though travelling 
with the speed of light. (1f the message had passed the Earth 
on its way it would have flashed by us in the first eight 
minutes). 

Kapteyn estimated the number of the stars as 47,000,000,000, 
a figure reduced by about one-third since, though it did not 
take into the sum the far-extending globular clusters of stars 
nor those strange, ragged partisans of the far-flung scarf of 
the Milky Way, the Magellania clouds. The globular clusters, 
ninety-six in number, all appear to us to be in one half of the 
celestial sphere, and support a further extension of the Milky 
Way’s realm in it. By earlier computations the lightning 
messenger would take 20,000 years to reach the nearest, and 
230,000 years to strike the farthest. These figures, like the 
other earlier mentioned, have now been subjected to a severe 
reduction, which, according to Jeans, puts the dimensions of 
the longer axis of the Milky Way at a length which the light- 
message would compass in 150,000 years, and its breadth in 
25,000 to 40,000 years. Such are, as Walt Whitman would 
have said, the terrible doubts of appearances. Kapteyn did 
not live to make the revision of his Milky Way, so as to 
examine the globular clusters in his survey, but he would 
have embodied the modern conception of them, which is that 
they are close assemblages of dispersed stars, speeding in a 
common direction to some undefined goal, and taking on the 
appearance of globular pin-cushions, owing to the vast 
distance at which they are perceived. Our Sun is probably 
on the edge of one of these travelling caravans of stars. 
Uncertainty about them is not lessened by the latest 
admission of Sir James Jeans that half the Milky Way is 
hidden from us. 

But one other legacy of Kapteyn has received a new 
interpretation and assumed a most important place in 
astronomical discovery. He discerned in his Galactic Universe 
two streams of stars travelling at an angle to one another. 
This has been enlarged and explained by the proof, which 
is quite recent, that the Galaxy is rotating. The stars lying 
between us and its centre of rotation are moving more rapidly 
than the Sun, and those farther than the Sun from the centre 
are moving more slowly, and thus the illusion arises. The 
time of revolution of the whole system is, as far as can be 
estimated from our position in the cosmic Catherine-wheel, 
about 250,000,000 years, but the wheel’s dimensions are so 


great that it carries our Sun along with it at 270 miles 
a second, 
From these considerations one further mathematical 


calculation is open to us. It is that the combined mass of 
all our stars is equal to that of 150,000,000 suns. It may 
be more, but here is another of Sir James's surprises—it is 
the same mass as that of any other of the Universes that 
shares with ours the amplitude of space. It used to be thought 
that our Galactic Universe was greater than any other; and 
that, for example, the island universe that is our nearest 
neighbour, the great spiral of Andromeda, just perceptible 
to the unaided eye, was only about two-thirds as great. That 
is not the fact. All universes are similar in size and mass. 
Our own is mathematically calculated from the gravitational 
pull it must exert to keep our Sun moving in its orbit. 
Ihe measure of a nearby universe, or of any of the 
shining company of these incredibly distant assemblages of 
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WHERE MAPS MAY CHANGE: WAR-TORN LANDS OF EAST AND WEST. 


ERE are some war books whose titles 


are all geographical. It might seem 


a little late in the day to study the seed-time and flowering of Nazism, but one of 
the Allies’ first post-war tasks will be to help German anti-Nazi reformers to uproot that 
poisonous weed, and plant instead something sweeter and saner in the German soul. 


For that purpose a knowledge of the original growth will be essential. 


Among the many 


books on this subject that I have seen, the best is “* DARKNESS OVER GERMANY.” By 
E. Amy Buller. 


With Foreword by A. 
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(Photographs by courtesy of Mount Wilson Observatory.) 


stars, is calculated from the gravitational force they exert on one another to prevent, the 


more rapidly moving members from running away into space. 


All the universes that 


have become available to examination in the great Transatlantic telescopes seem to differ 


far less from one another than do individual stars 


E. S. Grew. 


D. Lindsay, Master of Balliol College, Oxford, 
and 14 Illustrations (Longmans; tos. 6d.). It conveys an 
impression of complete knowledge, candour, and the penetra- 
ting judgment of a trained intelligence. ‘* My connection 
with Germany,” the author says, “ has been intimate and 
covers thirty years. ... The stories in this book are an 
attempt to let certain representatives of a limited but very 
important section of Germans speak for themselves. What 
they have to say is significant, because it throws light on how 
their enslavement came about, and because they will have an 
important part to play in the rebuilding of Germany and 
re-educating of the German youth.” 

Miss Buller is against imposing foreign teachers on German 
youth. ‘ Healing,’”’ she declares, *‘ must come from within, 
and most certainly it cannot be forced on a defeated nation 
by victorious invaders.”” What we can give is help and co- 
operation. First, we must understand how a whole genera- 
tion could so easily be led astray by fanatical false prophets. 
** This,” she adds, ‘“‘ means a much more careful study of 
pre-Nazi conditions in Germany.” The book includes revealing 
confessions from young Nazis torn by conflicting loyalties, 
principles and emotions, and a character-sketch of Hitler, 
explained as “ one of the greatest mediums the world has 
known.”” The Master of Balliol recalls Miss Buller’s work 
for International Students Service, and testifies to the 
authenticity of her stories. *‘ If,” he adds, ‘“‘ we are going to 
have the least chance of bringing young Germans back to 
sanity, we had better understand what made them insane.” 

This war, like the last, originated amid the welter of small 
and jealous nations between Germany and Russia, and a 
useful survey of their complexities is given in ‘“ EASTERN 
Europe.” By Josef Hanc. With Foreword by Jan Masaryk, 
and Map (Museum Press; 12s. 6d.). Discussing the coming 
post-war settlement, M. Hanc says: “ It is vital that Great 
Britain, the Soviet Union and the United States come to a 
comprehensive unity of views as to the organisation of East- 
ern Europe. . .. The small nations on their part must free 
themselves from the archaic notion of constituting a barrier 
between east and west. Eastern Europe is by geography a 
thoroughfare. To avoid becoming again the highway for 
tanks, it must become a conveyor of goods.”’ 

Candid and sensible comment on Anglo-Russian relations, 
contrasting bygone errors and misunderstandings with present 
realistic co-operation, occurs in a book rendered topical by the 
Soviet’s resounding victories, namely, ‘‘ Russta TRIUMPHANT.” 
The Story of the Russian People. By George Sava (Faber ; 
15s.). Disregarding dominant personalities on the one hand, 
and Marxian economics on the other, the author stresses the 
inarticulate force of the Russian common people, ever spread- 
ing eastward in their grim determination to achieve freedom. 
‘** That,” he writes, “is the theme of my book. .. Again Britain 
and Russia stand side by side against a common foe. It is 
a position they must occupy always. For when Nazism and 
Fascism are crushed, there will still be a common foe to 
fight: the fear of insecurity in a competitive world. The 
choice is plain. Either Britain and Russia go into separate 
camps again . . . or they join together in mutual trust and 
comradeship to put Europe to rights, to make a bloc with 
the United States that will put an end to recurring war." 

Pending some splendid official record, the chief ** miracle ” 
of Russian valour and the turning-point of the eastern war 
is commemorated in a popular booklet entitled ** STALINGRAD.” 
An Eye-Witness Account by Soviet Correspondents and Red 
Army Commanders. With 19 Photographs and a Map 
(Hutchinson ; 2s. 6d.). This epic story tells how ‘‘ the Red 
Army captured more than 91,000 officers and men, and the 
entire equipment of the whole force.” The Red Army’s 
Stalingrad operation far surpassed anything previously 
known in military history. ; 

Two books—one American, one British—relate to the war 
in the Far East. Personal experiences and conversations 
(interesting but diffuse), combined with paucity of dates and 
headings, make it difficult to follow the main historical out- 
line and sequence of events in “ THey Catt It Paciric.”” By 
Clark Lee. An Eye-Witness Story of the War against Japan 
from Bataan to the Solomons. With Map of the Philippines 
(John Long; 12s. 6d.). In the early stages, the American 
forces lacked adequate supplies and support. 

Warnings not to underrate Japanese power and endurance 
are emphasised in “‘ Tots War AGainst Japan.” Thoughts 
on the present conflict in the Far East. By Ian Morrison, 
author of ‘‘ Malayan Postscript.” With 64 Illustrations 
(Faber; 7s. 6d.). The Japanese soldier, incredibly tough, 
fights with ‘‘ a desperate, almost animal, ferocity."” No war 
against such men is likely to be a walk-over. The book 
answers three questions : “* (1) How did the conflict arise and 
what is its true nature? (2) How is Japan to be defeated ? 

What principles in the post-war world are going to deter- 
mine the attitude of the Allies towards Japan and the various 
problems of the Far East?” 

Norwegian life under German occupation is vividly de- 
scribed by a young married woman of Oslo in ** Norway Is 
My Country.” By Synndéve Christensen (Collins; 7s. 6d.). 
After her husband's release from prison she finally escaped 
with him and their little son across the ice into Sweden, 
narrowly eluding pursuit. Cuarces E. Byes. 
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won a prize 
of thousands 


of pounds... 


Although the people at our Darlaston Bolt Works spotted 
immediately what the difference was in terms of man hours and expense we 
didn’t win the prize. That went to the Government department which in the 
early days of the war consulted us about making millions of these bolts. 


According to the original specification the end of the bolt should have been 






shaped like this. Our recommendation to have it made like this 
was accepted and we were able to save a milling operation on every bolt which, 
in the aggregate, would have cost thousands of pounds. We're always ready to 
win big prizes for people who submit their assembly problems to us while plans 


are still in the blue print stage. 





Write for information regarding modern fastening methods and 
advice on assembly problems to the G.K.N. Advisory Bureau, Heath Street, Birmingham 





PRISONERS OF WAR 
ROYAL NAVY 
H.M. FORCES OVERSEAS 


(INCLUDING INDIA BUT EXCLUDING P.O.W. IN JAPANESE HANDS) 


DUTY FREE CIGARETTES & TOBACCO 


cost the sender less than quarter of the ordinary prices. Packed in vacuum) 
tins they ensure arrival at destination in perfect condition. Supplies! 
bought over the counter are not suitably packed to stand up to hot climates, | 
so ask your tobacconist for DUTY FREE particulars and he will arran e| 
to despatch a single parcel or, if desired, a standing order at regular interva' | 

In case of difficulty write to us. All that is necessary is to send us the| 
rank, name and full address of the member of H.M. Forces (or Prisoner of 
War, as the case may be) telling us what to send and enclosing P.O. for the 
appropriate amount indicated below. The parcel will be despatched) 
immediately on receipt of your instructions. 


P.S.—Include Regimental or Prisoner of War number of the addressee. 


PLEASE WRITE IN BLOCK LETTERS 


| 
| 


EXAMPLES (Prices include postage) 





tmp « eet Sree Gene 
ar tne a 
FOUR SQUARE TOBACCO } Ib. I Ib. yb. 1 ib. 
pnb ele 4/- 8) 4/9 8/9 
(Red or Blue Squares) °C toe Sie tos | 
mee 6s4toe | 6/1 11/5 


FOUR SQUARE totaccor and Cigarettes 


G. DOBIE & SON LTD. (uty Free Dept.) 9 CAUSEYSIDE STREET, PAISLEY, 


we ans. 
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** Count them on the road’’ was Standard’s slogan 


years ago—count them now! They are a living 
testimony to Standard’s engineering skill and 
honesty of purpose. All Standard workers are 


doing other work now, but theday will come... 


Remembered with satisfaction 


A nticipa ted with pleasure 
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*% FROM AUSTINS TO AUSTIN OWNERS *® 


| THE FASTER YOU GO... 
Ping THE FASTER GO YOUR TYRES 








For our greatcoats we use 
the finest Pilot Cloth from 
the West of England, where 
for centuries craftsmen have 
specialised in defeating hard a 
weather and providing hard | 
wear. 
Price £13. 0s. 0d. | 





How tempting, with the urgency of war-work as an excuse, 
to give your Austin its head on the open road. But how much 
better for the war effort to set out a little earlier if you can and 
take 1t slower. Tyres at 30 m.p.h. last twice as long as at 50 
m.p:h. Higher speeds are much more destructive. Rough 
surfaces double the rate of wear ; uneven surfaces taken at speed 
can easily fracture casings. Never go faster than you need. 


HELP YOUR AUSTIN 
TO HELP THE COUNTRY 


The AUSTIN MAGAZINE may help you too—4d monthly 





OF REGENT STREET AND PRINCIPAL CITIES 











Telephone: Regent 6789 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO. LTD., LONGBRIDGE, BIRMINGHAM 8.E.223 











Welcome Always - 


Keep it Handy 


GRANTS 


MORELLA 


1 >| s of 
CHERRY 
4 





KERFOOTS 


MEDICATED 


PASTILLES 


embodying the 


manufacturing 












experience of 






TTA AY LY 


eighty years 







MENTHOL & EUCALYPTUS 
CATARRH . ANTISEPTIC THROAT 


















Thomas Kerfoot & Co. Ltd. 
Vale of Bardsley, Lancashire p, 

















| 18" (Queen Marys Own) ROYAL HUSSARS 


T The original regiment was raised in 1759-60 and in 1807 was equipped 
his national figure is still as Hussars. In 1821, however, it was disbanded and not re-formed 
9 until 1858. It was given its title — 18th Queen Mary's Own Royal 
the symbol of all that is | Hussars— when Her Majesty Queen Mary became its Colonel-in-Chief 

in 1910. Linked with the | 3th Hussars after the War 1914-18. Alfhough 


best in Tobacco manufacture for 37 years it was just a name, this regiment's reccrd caused it to 
be re-formed and earn its present distinction and honoured name. 







—Player's Navy Cul—a name 


justly famous for excellent H ‘ C H LAN D U FEN GHLANI 
and dependable quality. queex : 


GRANDLIQUEURSCOTCH WHISKY 





There are those to whom “ HIGHLAND QUEEN "may 
beanameandnomore. Tasting will reveal to them that 
this honoured name is, in fact, a symbol of the highest 
achievement. Tasting will show them that “HIGHLAND 
QUEEN "' Grand Liqueur is more thon a name. 


MACDONALD & MUIR LTD., 
LEITH, EDINBURGH. 


Distitteries : Glen Moray-Glenlivet, Morayshire, and Glenmorangie, Ross-shire. 


Vi SCOTCH wHiSkV 

















N.C.T.$1 


The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 
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r-toaTs ROUTED oave tyres from unfair wear 


OFF EAST COAST 


. . « Meanwhile, M.G.B.s under Lt. F. R. : 
Lightoller, R.N.V.R., had moved into posi- IS 
tion to cut off a group of fleeing enemy | 
vessels. As the E-boats approached they tee 
were engaged with gunfire, Two blew up 
Uhm 














and were seen to sink, while an M.C.B 
under Lt. R. M. Marshall, R.N.V.R. 
oe - rammed and sank a_ third 
E-boat, some of the survivors of which 
m were picked up. Later, M.G.B.s, under 
Lt. C. A. Burk, R.C.N.V.R., surprised | 
a further force of E-boats, three of | 

| 

| 

| 











which were hit and damaged by shell fire 


Even tough NORTH g 
BRITISH tyres are wrecked 7 


prematurely if bumped and 


From the Daily Telegraph, October 27th, 194 


| 

| scraped on kerbs. Such un- 

| fair treatment damages the w 4 
carcase which cannot be 





repaired. 


No less than 68 per cent 
of car tyres are found to be 
unsuitable for retreading. 
Help to reduce this figure. 


For true tyre economy 


keep off kerbs. 





The development and construction of the modern high - speed mdfoF’ boat 


into an efficient fighting vessel is one of the achievements of 


THE BRITISH POWER £ » BOAT COMPANY LTD. 


Constructors of Scott-Paine designed Surface Cra ft 





| SAUCEPANS MADE SPITFIRES—OLD BOOK OUT NOW—THE NEED IS URGENT ! 














S MAKE SHELL CASES. TURN THEM 


“36 


YOU remember many a wintry journey when you 
travelled in comfort and serenity, thanks to Bluecol, 





and the mornings brought no bleak surprises via the 
Radiator. Bluecol ingredients are on essential war work 
to-day. You will, we feel sure, appreciate that any 
inability to serve you as in the past is not our choice; 
but dire necessity. Some day you will once more do 
your winter travelling with the tranquil mind engen- 
dered by a perfect, scientifically compounded anti-freeze. 


a} utstanding s from con on h 
freed by the liberating armies, presented by F. Perkin Ltd. f : Li : : f | 


8 
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